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The new Dodge Durango has more passenger room than any other sport utility in its class? Enough room, in fact, for up to 
eight people when you choose the optional third row. 



Durango’s wheelbase is the 
longest in its class? Its track is 
the widest. Its frame is the 
strongest. So the going is stable 
and predictable. Even when the 
wad beneath you isn’t. 


To help passengers keep 

their cool, Durango offers a separate 

rear compartment cooling system. 











Fold Durango’s seats down, and you’ve got a nearly flat loading surface for up to 88 cubic feet of cargo. That’s more cargo 
area than anything else in the class. (You could say we’ve sent those other guys packing.) 



tAvailable feature comparisons vs. domestic compact SUV models. Excludes other Chrysler Corp. 
vehicles. All comparisons based on data available at time of printing. 

Always use seat belts. Remember a backseat is the safest place for children. 


Now you don’t. 


Listen up. 

Durango offers a 
premium stereo 
system with 
Infinity ® speakers 
and both CD 
and cassette. 


Even with Durango’s standard 
dual airbags, you 
should still always 
wear your seat 
belt. To make you 
more comfortable 
doing the right 
thing, we provide 
outboard shoulder 
belts that adjust for height. 


How do you top best-in-class 
passenger and cargo room? With 
a standard roof rack, of course. 

Durango The New Dodge 

For more information, call 1-800-4-A-DODGE or visit our Web site at www.4adodge.com 











e-business 



IS THERE MORE TO JAVA THAN COFFEE JOKES? 


Two years ago, the introduction of Java™ software created a whirlwind of 


excitement and an explosion of coffee-oriented puns. Was it all hype? 


At IBM, we think Java is worthy of the stir it created. An idea that brings 
two benefits to businesses wishing to become e-businesses: one is faster application 













development, the other is the promise of standards and open connectivity. 

Perhaps the most profound change that the Web has brought to the IT world 
is a culture of standards. It’s this capability that permits universal connectivity and has 
allowed 80-million-plus people to access the Web. Java is the first language that allows 
a single application to run on any platform (write once, run anywhere™). 

This can speed the application development process - since you don’t have 
to create a different version of your software for every client, every server and every 
browser. And since most business environments contain a wide variety of computing 
platforms, Java is just common sense. So is the idea of 100% Pure Java™- a Java that 
is not corrupted by offshoots and OS dependencies. (We support Sun" on this issue.) 

Is Java perfect? No. Not yet. Like any new technology, it needs refinement. But 
it’s maturing faster than any other language in history and IBM is working to make it 
real. Currently, we have more people working on Java than any other company - 
creating real-world applications in finance, manufacturing and distribution (to name 
a few). And were putting Java to work to solve real business problems. 

We’re also creating award-winning tools like VisualAge® software and Lotus 
Bean Machine.’’ These are powerful, flexible programming tools that make it easier 
for all kinds of companies to build customized solutions (everything from interactive 
customer service Web sites to collaborative intranets). 

To learn more about how IBM and Java can help your business become an 
e-business (and enjoy one or two fresh coffee puns), we invite you to check out our 
Web site at www.ibm.com/java or call us at 1 800 IBM 7080, ext. NC39. 
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You could think of them as the sixth basic 
food group. Oh, you certainly wouldn't 
eat them, but plastic packaging does help pro¬ 


help keep air out. While others let air in to 
help the food we eat stay fresher longer. 
Plastics also let you see what you're buying, 




Plastics. An Important Part 
Of Your Healthy Diet. 


tect our food in many ways. • To help lock in 
freshness, plastic wrap clings tightly to surfaces. 
To help lock out moisture ; resealable containers 
provide a strong seal. And plastic wrap helps 
extend the shelf life of perishable produce, 
poultry, fish and meats. 7 To prevent spoilage 
and contamination, some varieties of plastics 


taking the mystery out of shopping. All of 
which makes them versatile, durable, light¬ 
weight and shatter-resistant. • To learn more, 
call the American.Plastics Council at 
1.800.777.9500 for a free booklet. Plastics. 

One part of your diet ♦****4 American 
- Jt Plastics 

you may never break. '/,^r Council® 


PLASTICS MAKE IT POSSIBL E.™ 


Visit us at http://www.plasticsresource.com 
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LETTERS 



For 10 hovers over 
three nights, 

C-SPAN offers 
A Visit to China, 
a video tour and 
discussion of 
life in China's 
two largest cities, 
Beijing and 
Shanghai. Join the 
conversation. 

Monday, 
January 19, 
8:00 p.m. ET 

Friday, 
January 23, 
8:00 p.m. ET 


On cable. On satellite. 

On the Web. nmw.c-span.org 



Budget balancing 


^CJmlnranairfMtl^in-Chirf 73 


SO, CONGRESS HAS BEEN BALANCING ITS 
budget largely upon the back of the Social 
Security trust fund surpluses, which they 
knew the fund would need for the coming 
baby boomers [“It’s Party Time,” January 
12]. Sen. Daniel Patrick Moynihan of 
New York is right and needs to be lis¬ 
tened to. Let’s keep first things first. Clear 
the national debt. Then live within our 
means year by year with balanced bud¬ 
gets. That just makes good, long-term fis¬ 
cal sense. 

JimTruxton 
Spring Valley, Calif. 

THE SO-CALLED BALANCED BUDGET IS 
a flawed magic act. Even if it were bal¬ 
anced, the method used to balance it 
leaves the weakest members of our soci¬ 
ety even more at risk. Ebenezer Scrooge 
was kinder in his comments about the 
“surplus population” than our members 
of Congress who condone the suffering in 
rural America, among homeless veterans, 
and among those who can’t afford the 
technical education to become produc¬ 
tive. The 1998 election is going to turn on 
what party comes to its senses first. 

JillHaslam 
Stateline, Nev. 


National parks 

REGARDING “PARKS IN PERIL” [JULY 21, 
1997]: As a member of Congress, and es¬ 
pecially in my capacity as chairman, Sub¬ 
committee on National Parks and Public 
Lands, I take exception to the assertion 
there is congressional indifference to the 
resource and management problems af¬ 
fecting the National Park Service. Con¬ 
gress is not indifferent to the National 
Park Service or to the needs of those who 
wish to enjoy the natural, cultural, and 
historical significance of these resources. 
Since 1980, the budget for the operation 
of the National Park Service has more 
than doubled, from under $700 million 
to over $1.6 billion. From 1980 until 
1995, spending on park operations grew 
at a healthy rate of 3.1 percent after ad¬ 
justing for inflation, and full-time staff in¬ 
creased from 15,836 to 17,216 employees. 
No other agency of the federal govern¬ 
ment has been funded with increased 
budgets and staffing during the past 15 
years! 

REP. JAMES V. HANSEN 
Washington, D.C. 

Corrections: We are approaching the third 
millennium, not the second [“Dark 
Prophecies,” Cover, December 15]. 
















UPDATE 


New technique resets the biological clock 


W hen researchers reported last week 
that they had discovered a “cellular 
fountain of youth,” they ended a 
debate of over a decade about the role of 
bits of genetic material called telomeres 
in the aging of cells (“Why Do We Age?” 
U.S. News, Aug. 18,1997). Telomeres cap 
the ends of chromosomes and grow 
shorter each time a cell divides. In all nor¬ 
mal tissue except specialized reproduc¬ 
tive cells, telomeres eventually wear 
down to a nub. Cells stop dividing and 
die. But in tumor and reproductive cells, 
which seem to divide indefinitely, telo¬ 
meres do not shorten. Scientists won¬ 
dered if the shortening caused normal 
cells to stop dividing and die, or whether 
it was just a byproduct of cellular aging. 

Researchers from Geron Corp. in Men¬ 
lo Park, Calif., and the University of Texas 
Southwestern Medical Center in Dallas 
answered the question by triggering pro¬ 
duction of a special enzyme in normal hu¬ 
man skin and retinal cells. The enzyme, 
called telomerase, is somewhat like a telo¬ 
mere fertilizer. It is found in tumors and 


Helping cells live longer 

Scientists have proved that bits of 
DNA called telomeres determine a 
cell's life span. 

Each time a cell divides, 
its telomeres shorten. 

Eventually, the 
cell dies. 



But an enzyme called 
telomerase lengthens 
telomeres, enabling cells 
to divide indefinitely. 


reproductive cells and causes their telo¬ 
meres to grow longer. Telomerase turned 
out to have the same effect in the normal 
cells, which have continued to divide long 


past their regular lifespans without any ill 
effect. Telomeres are indeed a kind of bio¬ 
logical clock whose hands can be turned 
backward with the help of telomerase, the 
scientists concluded. 

The researchers, reporting in the jour¬ 
nal Science, say their discovery has a 
number of medical implications, al¬ 
though they are quick to add that telo¬ 
merase is not the source of the elusive 
fountain of youth. Making cells immortal 
is not the same as making entire humans 
immortal. However, the scientists wrote, 
extending the lifespan of cells might 
someday be used to treat a number of 
health problems associated with aging, 
such as macular degeneration (an eye dis¬ 
order), clogged arteries, and skin ulcers. 
In addition, doctors might someday be 
able to treat genetic disorders by adding a 
normal copy of a missing or damaged 
gene to cells made immortal by telomer¬ 
ase. One cautionary note: No one yet 
knows how adding telomerase to cells 
that normally don’t make it might affect 
them in the long run. -Rita Rubin 


The Montgomery U.S. Asset Allocation Fund 


When the seas are rough, 
anchor on familiar shores. 



19 . 01 % 22 . 39 % 


THE MONTGOMERY U.S. ASSET ALLOCATION FUND is a "fund of funds” investing in U.S. stocks, bonds and 
cash. It seeks long-term consistent returns while keeping overall risk as low as possible. Our 
Montgomery portfolio managers seek to achieve this stability by continually evaluating 
the Fund’s allocation based on changes in the U.S. market — a wise approach to your 
800-572-FUND investment goals. For a prospectus, ^ 

w.montgomeryfunds.com please call or visit our web sit 



The Montgomery Funds" 

Invest wisely f 


Charles Schwab & Co., 
Inc. (Member SIPC/JVTSE) 
provides recordkeeping and 
shareholder services for shares 
purchased through its Mutual 
Fund OneSource® service. 

Past performance is no guarantee 
of future results. Return and 
principal value of an investment 
will fluctuate, so your shares, 
when redeemed, map be worth 
more or less than their original 
cost. For complete information, 
including charges and expenses, 
call for a prospectus to read 
carrfully before investing. Funds 
Distributor, Inc. (1/98). 

















THE FIRST AND ONLY 
TOOTHPASTE THAT 
WORKS ALL DAY TO FIGHT 
ilTIESJARTAR, BAD BREATI 
GINGIVITIS AND PLAQUE, 


What’s better than a toothpaste that does it all? One that does it all day long. 

Introducing Colgate Totalf the new toothpaste that actually 
keeps working long after you’ve stopped brushing, giving you protection 
morning, noon and night. (Good thing we don’t charge by the hour,) | 


7M 




©1998 Colgate-Palmolive Co. 


THE BRUSHINGTHAT WORKS BETWEEN BRUSHINGS; 











ONE WEEK 


BY FOUAD AJAMI 


Dual containment, dual failure 


I n the years we have come to know him, Saddam Hussein has never lacked for 
tricks, and the United States has never been short of dire threats of retribution. 
This most recent standoff is of a piece with the record of the Iraqi strongman: 
Branding as a “spy” the former U S. Marine captain who heads one United Na¬ 
tions weapons monitoring team, the Iraqis refused to cooperate with his team’s 
inspection efforts. As has been his way, the Iraqi ruler managed to put on display 



the dilemma of the American 
imperial position in the Persian 
Gulf. America stands sentry 
there, and in good measure 
stands alone. 

The United States has a load of 
U.N. resolutions against Iraq and 
has in place a neat symmetrical 
design for order in the Gulf: “dual 
containment” of Iran and Iraq. 

There is an American hegemony, 
of sorts, in the sea lanes of the 
gulf, and a privileged position in 
the lands of the gulf and the Ara¬ 
bian peninsula. America has an 
entire fleet in the gulf, with 21 
ships manned by 15,000 sailors, 
and 12 more ships with equip¬ 
ment for ground troops. There 
are 10,000 American military 
personnel on the ground in the 
gulf states. By some estimates, 
the costs of this imperial pres¬ 
ence are about $50 billion a year. 

Victory or defeat? But the def¬ 
erence that empires can secure 
today is no sure thing. This 
American imperium, it should 
be recalled, was a gift of a swift 
war, Desert Storm. But the re¬ 
gion worked its will on the 
American victory. A great dis¬ 
tant power that had let a terrible 
dictator off the hook and had imposed punishing sanctions on 
an entire population could not convince others of its wisdom 
or its purpose. There was future commerce to be done with 
Iraq. There were deep wells of anti-American resentment in 
Arab and Muslim lands and new sympathy for Iraq. Now 
powers the world over have come to believe that the time has 
come to rehabilitate the Iraqi regime and to “close the file” on 
Iraq’s weapons of mass destruction. 

Nor has the other pillar of “dual containment,” the isolation 
of the Iranian state, fared any better. There is a growing belief 


in Russia and Europe, and in the 
lands of Islam (and among a 
wing of the American elite), that 
the Iranian revolution has “mel¬ 
lowed” and now has at the helm 
of the state an enlightened presi¬ 
dent, Mohammed Khatami, a 
mullah with his own Web site, a 
man who reads Alexis de Tocque- 
ville and who hails the landing of 
the pilgrims at Plymouth as a 
great episode in the search for 
religious freedom. Though he 
may reign but not rule, Khatami 
has given ammunition to those 
who charge that the American 
policy toward Iran is flawed and 
is motivated by pique and by 
memories of old slights. Beyond 
the American writ, Iran has 
found a kind of normalcy in the 
world. We can’t keep France and 
Russia (or Germany and Japan) 
from preferring commerce with 
Iran to the maintenance of inter¬ 
national order. Nor have we had 
an easy time convincing coun¬ 
tries in Iran and Iraq’s neighbor¬ 
hood that these two states are 
renegade powers that menace the 
peace of their own habitat. 

The United States is far away, 
blows in and out of the region, 
and pays it fitful attention. It is a vast non-American world 
out there and we miss much of its subtlety and cunning. Much 
of America’s authority in the Persian Gulf rests on bluff and 
on the fading memory of Desert Storm. But bluffs can be 
called and the pinprick strikes of the past may no longer do. 
There breaks through the pronouncements of American offi¬ 
cials a hint of irresolution, a suggestion that they would rather 
be doing other things than sounding a trumpet to arms, and a 
whiff of recognition that even after another military strike the 
sun would rise again over nothing new. ■ 


Breaking out: Mohammed Khatami and Saddam Hussein 
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i Welcome to the Ford Econoline 
[ Conversion Van way of travel, Feel free 
^ to relax, spread out, and move about 
p the cabin. 

Inside you'll find comfortable seating and 
►available features like custom audio systems, 
TVs, VCPs, video game systems and more. 


FORD ECONOLINE FOR VAN CONVERSIONS. 

A BETTER VAN TO BEGIN WITH. 














Power for your trip is provided by an 
advanced-design Triton™ engine, with a fail-safe 
cooling system, and plenty of pulling power. 
Passenger safety is enhanced by Second 
Generation dual airbags’ and side door intrusion 
beams. For more information on luxury pack¬ 
ages with deluxe accommodations like the one 


pictured above, visit your local Ford Dealer. 

Ford Econoline. The number-one-selling 
full-size van for the past eighteen years. 

America's come to depend on it, because it's 
built Ford tough. 

1-800-258-FORD or www.ford.com 

* Always wear your safety belt and secure children in the rear seat. 














OUTLOOK 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT. Suffering 
from jet lag? Shine some light on 
the backside of your knees. Ac¬ 
cording to a report last week in 
the journal Science, two research¬ 
ers from Cornell University Med¬ 
ical College found that the hu¬ 
man circadian clock (the brain’s 
timekeeper) can be manipulated 
by focusing bright light on the 
area behind the knees, the popli¬ 
teal region. It is in this area that 
Scott Campbell and Patricia 
Murphy of the college’s Labora¬ 
tory of Human Chronobiology lo¬ 
cated photoreceptors that com¬ 
municate with the circadian 
clock. With the discovery, jet lag, 
insomnia, winter depression, and 
other time-related disorders 
eventually could be treated by 
simply aiming a special light at 



the backs of your legs. 

Scientists have long been 
aware that human circadian 
rhythms influence a variety of 
physiological maladies. Until 
now, it was believed that the only 
means of accessing the biological 
clock—located in the hypothala¬ 
mus—was through light reaching 
the retina. But with the scientists’ 
recent discovery of photorecep¬ 
tors in the popliteal region, 
there’s an alternative and more 
practical route to that internal 
timer. Campbell believes that, 
unlike the tedious and time-con¬ 
suming eye treatments, the con¬ 
venience of back-of-the-knee 
light therapy would go a long way 
to rendering “light treatment 
more acceptable and more com¬ 
mon” for a variety of prevalent 
ailments. 

Campbell also notes that tech¬ 
nology for a portable light-thera¬ 
py device already exists and that 
for the weary international trav¬ 
eler, “one day, you maybe able to 
slip it on under your trousers 
and set your clock on the way to 
Paris.” -Barbra Murray 


BiUion'dollar broadcast bingo 

D eals. Deals. Deals. Last van introducing guests. 

week, Fox Broadcasting ESH - \ ■ Harder copy. The networks 

Co., CBS, and Walt Disney M vowto take down the celebrity 

Co. (parent of ABC and I’n^W quotient and put more hard 

ESPN) agreed to pay a to- ( ^ Bradley J? ^ I news into news coverage. 

talof$18 billion in deals y , ■ Future shock. Violence on 

for TV rights to the National ■ network TV is down, says a new 

Football League, creating m study by the UCLA Center for 

the biggest sports-broad- A, v Communication Policy. But 

casting payout in history. - “shockumentaries,” reality- 

Then NBC, facing life without based shows featuring people 

Seinfeld and football, shat- victimized by criminals or vicious 

tered another record by re- animals, are on the rise, 

newing ER, the nation’s top- » » ■ Spanish inquisition. Ed Bradley 

rated show, for three years at $13 million an I and Steve Kroft get to grill ’em en espahol as 60 

episode—more than six times its old price. Minutes becomes the first prime-time show to 

Though these transactions dominated the be closed captioned in Spanish, 
news, there was more. TV writers and execu- I -Betsy Streisand 
fives gathered last week in Pasadena, 

Calif., for the semiannual press tour 
and preview. Here’s a look ahead: 

■ The 70s . Fantasy Island, The Love 
Boat, and Love, American Style all are 
being remade for midseason or next 
season. No word yet on who will 
play Tattoo. 

■ Living dead. Ralph Kramden, Lucy 
Ricardo, and Edward R. Murrow, 
among others, are slated to appear in 
several sitcoms in May as CBS cele¬ 
brates its 50th anniversary by digitally 
reviving the dead. UPN is remaking the 
Ed Sullivan Show, with takes of Sulli- 


Network news 

Here’s how the Big Four fared last week... 




CBS. Spends $4 billion for football. Probably not 
worth it, analysts say. 

NBC. Keeps ER and Thursday-night ad millions; 


ABC. Parent Disney pays $9 billion for football— 
more than the network was worth in '95. 

Fox. Holds on to John Madden and legit network 
image. Shows get best buzz in biz. 


NASA’s next 
space explorers 

N ASA acquiesced last week to Sen. John t 
Glenn’s request to fly again in space, 
where as an astronaut he was the first 
American to orbit Earth in 1962. The 76- 
year-old’s imminent return to space was of 
special interest to Barbara Morgan, 46, a 


Morgan was NASA’s choice as 
teacher in space, replacing McAu- 
liffe. In 1985, Morgan had placed 
second among 11,000 candidates 
who applied for the slot. For more 
than a decade, Morgan has spent 
about a week a month on NASA- 
related assignments, including 
public appearances. During that time, the 
space agency had never given her a defi¬ 
nite yes or no on whether she would ever 
fly on the shuttle. “The Challenger was our 



third-grade teacher in 
McCall, Idaho. Hours 
after Glenn’s news, Mor¬ 
gan was told by NASA 
that she, too, was finally 
spacebound. 

After the Challenger 
disaster that killed six 
astronauts and teacher 
Christa McAuliffe 12 
years ago next week, 



John Glenn Barbara Morgan 


Titanic,” says a NASA 
spokesman. “If we lose 
another shuttle, every¬ 
thing we believe in will 
be imperiled.” While 
Morgan admits the wait 
was frustrating, she 
hasn’t lost her enthusi¬ 
asm. “I’m very excited. 
This is great for educa¬ 
tion.” -Mike Tharp 
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FRANKLIN INCOME FUND 

Maximize Your Income 
Potential While Maintaining 
The Opportunity For Growth 

■ 

■ The Franklin Income Fund is designed to 
provide investors both income and growth 
potential by investing in a diversified portfolio 
of stocks and bonds, selected with particular 
consideration for their income-producing 
potential. Our investment strategy focuses on 
looking for undervalued or out-of-favor secu¬ 
rities that will provide high current income 
today and offer the potential for growth 
tomorrow. 

■ Designed to provide monthly income, this 
fund has paid uninterrupted dividends since 
its inception in 1948. The fund has also paid 
capital gains in 44 out of 48 years. 1 The fund 
seeks to provide investors: 

High Current Income” 

Long-Term Growth 

Franklin Templeton Management 

Expertise 

■ Consider investing in the Franklin Income 
Fund as we celebrate over 50 years of provid¬ 
ing innovative financial products and services 
in the mutual fund industry. Call your invest¬ 
ment representative or Franklin today. 

f Past performance does not guarantee future results. 

Tf High yields reflect the higher credit risks associated with certain lower- 
rated securities in the fund's portfolio and, in some cases, the lower market 
prices for these instruments. 

Franklin Templeton Distributors, Inc. 
www.firanklin-templeton.com 


USNl/98 


YES! I would like a free prospectus containing more complete information on the 
Franklin Income Fund, including sales charges and expenses. I will read it carefully 
before I invest or send money. 

O I am currently a Franklin shareholder. 

Address 



Franklin® Templeton 


City/State/Zip - 777 Mariners Island B lvd. 

Daytime Phone _ San Mateo , CA 94404 

A Member of the Franklin Templeton Group, Serving Investors for Over 50 Years 


























OUTLOOK 





OLD-TURNED-NEW. 

When the Food and 
Drug Administration 
proposed banning ciga¬ 
rette machines in most public 
places in August 1996, the self- 
serve tobacco dispensers seemed 
headed for the trash heap or 
thrift stores. 

Not anymore. Where once you 
could help yourself to a pack of 
smokes, now you can buy an orig¬ 
inal work of art. 

Drawing from his personal fas¬ 
cination with the allure of vend¬ 
ing machine treats, 
Winston-Salem 
(N.C.)-based 
mixed-media artist 
Clark Whittington 
retooled a cigarette 
machine to create 
the Art*o*Mat, 
a dispenser of 
pocket-sized 
paintings, pho¬ 
tos, sculptures, 
and poems. 

(Ironically, 

Winston-Salem is 
also home to R. J. 

Reynolds, the na¬ 
tion’s No. 2 ciga¬ 
rette maker.) For 
$2 a pop, a would- 
be collector pulls a 
lever and, seconds later, walks 
away with the work of one of the 
16 or so local artists whose cre¬ 
ations populate the machines. 

To date, Art*o*Mats have 
made their way into three North 
Carolina eateries and a museum. 
A fifth machine will soon debut 
in Winston-Salem, and another 
is currently under development. 
Sales of the artistic tokens have 
totaled over $1,000. 

Each piece comes with infor¬ 
mation about how to contact the 
artist, in the hope that the 
purchaser will fall in love with 
the style and commission some¬ 
thing larger. 

The Art*o*Mat was originally 
just a concept for one of Whit¬ 
tington’s paintings. But when a 
friend offered to get him a real, 
retired cigarette machine, Whit¬ 
tington couldn’t resist it—which 
was exactly the point. 

-Marissa Melton 


Expectations tightly reined 

D e: 

* 

C( 


ENVER—The football jersey 
that juvenile probation offi¬ 
cer Elaine Neal wore to work 
last week wasn’t her typical pro¬ 
fessional attire. Given the team, 
town, and timing, neither was it a 
fashion faux pas. “You’re wearing 
these outfits until the Broncos 
win the Super Bowl?” a colleague 
asked of Neal’s Broncos-inspired 
ensembles. “No,” she replied. 

“Until the Super Bowl.” 

A telling distinction. In a city 
whose football fantasies too often 
fizzle come championship time, 
cautious optimism—along with Fans hope 
some good-natured self-depreca¬ 
tion—tempers even the most fervent devo¬ 
tion. The Broncos have pranced into the Na¬ 
tional Football League’s finale four times 
since 1978, only to be broken and then 
branded as wishful pretenders. So when 37- 
year-old quarterback John Elway—playing 
perhaps his last season—led Denver past the 
Pittsburgh Steelers to take on the defending 
champion Green Bay Packers, with intoxicat¬ 
ing joy came a sobering splash of historical 
perspective. And no wonder, with the loom¬ 
ing possibility of a record fifth defeat. “I don’t 
think most realistic fans expect us to win,” 
said Jason Covney, a Broncos season-ticket 
holder who now bleeds orange after a child¬ 
hood of rooting for the Buffalo Bills, another 
four-time Super Bowl loser. 

It’s not that Broncomania has subsided. 
Fans still paint cars orange and blue and fill 
Mile High Stadium to capacity. But Denver is 
scarcely the same city it was even as recently as 
1990, when pre-Super Bowl hype was exceed- 


Broncos won’t become a five-time loser. 

ed only by the humiliating 55-10 loss to the 
San Francisco 49ers. Since then, the town has 
added a new baseball team, a championship 
hockey team, and thousands of new residents. 

Football still rules the sports scene, but the 
Broncos no longer hold the absolute monar¬ 
chy. Whether Elway & Co. win or lose Sunday, 
Denver sports fans can soon tune in to the 
National Hockey League playoff run of the 
Colorado Avalanche or the Colorado Rockies’ 
spring training fortunes. The Broncos’ latest 
Super Bowl drama plays out as team owner 
Pat Bowlen pushes for a new, tax-funded sta¬ 
dium. The highly charged issue probably 
won’t make the ballot until November, long 
enough for the good feelings from a Super 
Bowl victory to have faded. Says Bill Schley, 
a lifelong fan who founded Citizens Opposing 
the Stadium Tax, “By then 
the Super Bowl might 
be old hat.” -By Kevin 
Simpson 


The Super Bowl kicks off 

One third of all U.S. households tune in to the game, but many 
don’t spend time cheering the teams—they are simply drawn to half-time parties. 
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PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 





Oprah takes the bull by the horns 


T exas cattlemen may soon be sorry they 
picked a fight with the queen of daytime 
television. 

The Oprah Winfrey show moves to meat 
country this week, where the diva of dish 
squares off against Texas ranchers suing her 
for defamation. The cattlemen’s beef with 
Oprah? An April 1996 broadcast on “mad- 
cow disease,” in which rancher-tumed-vege- 
tarian Howard Lyman described the now- 
banned practice of 
feeding cattle proc¬ 
essed livestock— 
which is thought to 
have contributed to the 
spread of mad-cow disease 
n England. To audience 
cheers, Oprah exclaimed: “It 
has just stopped me cold from 
eating another burger!” Beef 
prices, which were already slumping, 
promptly plummeted from 62 cents per 
pound to 55 cents, and the ranchers sued to 
recover damages under Texas’s “veggie li¬ 
bel” food-disparagement law. 

Oprah is the defendant, but it’s the 
beef industry that may end up on the 
defensive. Winfrey will be taping her 
show in Amarillo, Texas, where she 
has already charmed the locals— 
who will make up the jury pool— 
and chatted up the mayor’s wife 
about a possible show on local hot 
spots. And the trial itself—sure to be 
packed with mad-cow references 
and appeals for free speech—could 
turn out to be a public relations disas¬ 
ter for the already-beleaguered beef in¬ 
dustry. Oprah, who so far has been pub¬ 
licly silent on the case, came out swinging 
in her deposition, sparring throughout with 
the cattlemen’s lawyers. “I’m not against 
beef. I’m not against cattlemen. Why are we 
feeding cattle to cattle?” 

With both sides calling on mad-cow ex¬ 
perts, brain-wasting diseases and “cow can¬ 
nibalism” are bound to be back in the spot¬ 
light—bad news for beef. No matter that 
there has never been a case of mad-cow dis¬ 
ease, or bovine spongiform encephalopathy 
(BSE), detected in the United States: “The 
plaintiff in a well-publicized libel suit always 
has a lot more to lose than to gain,” says 
Bruce Johnson, who successfully defended 
CBS in a 1990 libel suit over a 60 Minutes 
port on the pesticide Alar. ‘What they’re do¬ 
ing is re-ringing the bell, reminding the nub- 
lic of the possibility of danger.” 

Oprah may have constitutional la 
side. “It appears that Winfrey and 
were expressing, in his case, an informed 


opinion and, in her case, her reaction to the 
facts as he had stated them—both of which 
are protected under the Constitution,” says 
Jane Kirtley, director of the Reporters Com¬ 
mittee for Freedom of the Press. This case is 
also the first test of the food-disparagement 
laws enacted in 14 states in response to the 
Alar case. Supporters say the laws, which 
make individuals liable for knowingly or 
recklessly making false claims about pensn 
able food products, are needed to protect 
farmers and ranchers. But critics argue the 
laws stifle scientific debate and violate the 
First Amendment. Looks like Oprah’s case is 
the real showdown on these issues, and 
America will be watching. -Shaheena Ahmad 
and Marissa Melton 


m Legendary blues musician Ju¬ 
nior Wells, whose collaborations 
with Muddy Waters and others 
earned him a reputation for 
spine-tingling playing and superb 
showmanship, died January 15 at 
age 63, after a five-month battle 
with lymphoma. 

Wells’s legend began at age 12, 
when, instead of punishing him 
for stealing a $2 harmonica, a 
judge bought him the instrument. 
Wells is featured in the upcoming 
Blues Brothers 2000 movie and 
on a new Rolling Stones tribute 
album. -Carolyn Kleiner 

■ Big bubbles always made 
Walter Diemer grin. They re¬ 
minded him of the day in 1928 
when he whipped up the perfect 
recipe for bubble gum: soft, 
chewy, and pliable. At the time, 
Diemer was a 23-year-old ac¬ 
countant for the Fleer Chewing 
Gum Co. in Philadelphia. His de¬ 
light in blending the first com¬ 
mercially success¬ 
ful bubble gum 
was shared by the 
of chil¬ 
dren who’ve 
chewed on his in¬ 
vention —dubbed 
Dubble Bubble— 
since it hit penny- 
candy shelves in 
yellow wrappers in the early 
1930s. 

The inventor, 93, died of con¬ 
gestive heart failure in Lancaster, 
Pa., on January 8. His concoction 
was born pink, he explained, be¬ 
cause that was the only food col¬ 
oring handy when he created the 
consummate bubble-forming 
goo. -MaryBrophyMarcus 
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ON SOCIETY 


BY JOHN LEO 

Litmus tests, slippery slopes 



T he New York Times is concerned about the future of the 
Republican Party again, so I guess we should all pay 
close attention. A Times editorial proclaims that the idea 
of withholding campaign money from defenders of “par¬ 
tial-birth” abortion is just awful. It would “essentially banish 
pro-choice Republicans and destroy any semblance of a ‘big 
tent’ approach.” Why the Times thinks pro-choice Republi¬ 
cans can’t vote to ban the grisly partial-birth operation is ob¬ 
scure. Why the newspaper worries about the size of the Re¬ 
publican tent is even more obscure, since the paper hardly 
ever endorses the candidacy of anyone in it. 

Still, the Times has much to tell us. For instance that “anti¬ 
abortion groups have grabbed this issue because it is easier to 
fight a single procedure than to at¬ 
tack constitutionally protected 
abortion rights in general.” In edi¬ 
torials and news reports, the 
Times tirelessly uses words like 
“grabbed,” “seized upon” and so 
forth to indicate that partial-birth 
abortion (code words: “certain 
late-term abortions”) is not an is¬ 
sue in itself but merely a skirmish 
in a war against Roe v. Wade. 

To arrive at this position, it is 
necessary for Times employees to 
avoid reading their own newspa¬ 
per. Polls show that between 54 
percent and 71 percent of Ameri¬ 
cans say they oppose partial-birth 
abortion. The Times’, s own poll, re¬ 
leased last Friday, shows that a 
great many people are surprisingly 
hazy about the partial-birth is¬ 
sue—a majority didn’t understand 
it or hadn’t heard about it (45 per¬ 
cent didn’t understand Roe ei¬ 
ther). But another number in the 
Times poll is even more surprising: Only 15 percent of Ameri¬ 
cans support any form of abortion at all for any reason during 
the second trimester (13 to 26 weeks). Partial-birth abortions 
are done in the second and third trimesters. 

“Whittle away.” The Times found that since 1989 support for 
generally available legal abortion has dropped from 40 percent 
to 32 percent. In general, as the Times headline indicates, the 
PUBLIC STILL BACKS ABORTION, BUT WANTS LIMITS, POLL 
SAYS. The poll must come as a revelation at a newspaper where 
a five-day wait for a handgun is a “regulation” but a one-day 
wait for an abortion is a “restriction,” one of the “barriers” and 
“obstacles” that “whittle away at the edges of Roe v. Wade’.’ 

This language is borrowed from Kate Michelman and other 
abortion fundamentalists who will fight to the end against the 
sort of reasonable regulations that the American public wants 
to see. To its credit, the Times has published a poll showing 
how far from the mainstream the fundamentalists are. 


They see a ban on partial-birth abortions as a direct attack 
on Roe. But Roe says nothing about anyone’s right to dispatch 
a fetus/baby during the birth process. In fact, as Mary Ann 
Glendon of Harvard Law School points out, the ban was once 
envisioned as a reasonable act that could begin to heal the 
wounds of the abortion wars by bringing pro-life and pro- 
choice people together on common ground. 

It’s sobering to learn that so many Americans are not up to 
speed on the partial-birth issue. But a majority of those who 
follow the discussion have long since decided where they 
stand. They oppose it as a barbaric act. The Times poll intro¬ 
duced the “M” word: Half of Americans think all abortion is 
murder. Some of us who oppose abortion are not willing to go 
that far. But partial-birth abortions 
are outstanding candidates for 
“M”-word status. If you kill a fetus/ 
baby that is halfway out of the birth 
canal, visible and moving, about 3 
inches away from being declared a 
constitutionally protected human 
being, you are not really conduct¬ 
ing an abortion. You are involved 
in a birth followed by a homicide. 

A broader issue lies behind the 
partial-birth dispute. It isn’t the 
fate of Roe v. Wade\ it’s the future 
of infanticide. Some straws in the 
wind: Peter Singer, the animal lib- 
erationist, published an article, 
KILLING BABIES ISN’T ALWAYS 
WRONG, citing babies with severe 
handicaps. Michael Tooley, a phi¬ 
losophy professor at the Universi¬ 
ty of Colorado, thinks parents 
should have “some period of time, 
such as a week after birth” during 
which infanticide is permitted. A 
number of pro-choice theorists be¬ 
lieve that newborns are not yet persons and should not have 
the rights of fully formed human beings. 

Joseph Farah of the Western Journalism Center wrote an 
Internet article warning readers to “Pay attention.... The 
seeds of a movement are being planted.” One seed burst into 
flower in the Times November 2 Sunday magazine. An article 
by MIT psychology professor Steven Pinker titled WHY THEY 
KILL THEIR NEWBORNS argued that infanticide is immoral 
but normal in many societies and perhaps biologically based. 
People think of birth as the boundary that defines personhood 
and rights, he wrote, but “to a biologist, birth is as arbitrary a 
milestone as any other.” 

This does indeed look like the rise of a movement committed 
to the moral and legal defense of killing after birth. By blurring 
the line between abortion and infanticide, partial-birth abor¬ 
tions obviously play into the hands of these people. So a ban on 
the gruesome procedure is all the more urgent. ■ 



Republicans would be right to 
withhold funds from defenders 
of ‘partial-birth’ abortion. 
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Cheerios has just been shown to help reduce cholesterol! 


A new study from the University of Minnesota has just shown that the whole-grain oats 
in Cheerios can actually help push your cholesterol down when added to a low-fat diet. 

The results showed an average 3.8% reduction based on 3 cups (ounces) of Cheerios a day. 

So we can’t help but exclaim, eat Cheerios to your heart’s content! 

The 1 and only Cheerios. 






Memories. 



Dreams. 


Ford Has Chosen To Discontinue Its 
New-Car Rebate Program. GM Has Not. 

With The GM Card? you can still earn five percent on whatever 
you buy toward the purchase or lease of any new GM car or 
truck. Total earnings of up to $500 per year.* That’s 
in addition to other GM or dealer offers. Plus, for a 
EARNINGS limited time, new GM Cardholders 
can get a special low 5.9% introductory A.P.RP 

Apply now by calling 1 - 800 - 462 - 4600 . 

Today’s Financial Vehicle 8 










WASHINGTON WHISPERS 


Is Saddam Hussein shaping up? 

Blocked by sanctions, Iraq has its own ideas on essential imports 


W hile the United Nations 
has firmly adhered to its 
trade sanctions against 
Iraq for the past seven years, it 
has also allowed exceptions for 
humanitarian reasons. These 
must first be approved by a Se¬ 
curity Council committee. Dip¬ 
lomats say that requests for 
food and medicine, as well as 
clothing of all kinds—from 
suits to T-shirts—almost al¬ 
ways get a green light, but that 
other bids that find their way 
to the committee are rejected 
as “nonessential” or “unac¬ 
ceptable.” Recent no-nos in¬ 
clude new requests from Bagh¬ 
dad for marble—which the 
United States believes is for 
President Saddam Hussein’s 
palaces—and iron and motor¬ 
cycles. The committee also 
turns down personal items like 
perfume, makeup, and hair 
dryers, along with camera film 
and car tires, but routinely 
permits the import of tooth¬ 
brushes, refrigerators, stoves, 
and school stationery. Insiders 
say one item that Iraq pro¬ 
posed under the U.N.-ap¬ 
proved oil-for-food program is 
certainly doomed: the import 
of 25 rowing machines. Nor do 
diplomats hold out much hope 
for approval of the import of 
expensive antirabies vaccine 
that, they suspect, is intended 
for pedigreed pooches. 

Me, too 

The administration’s plan to 
put 100,000 new cops on the 
street was so successful during 
President Clinton’s first term 
that he plans to follow it with a 
proposal for hiring tens of 
thousands of new public 
school teachers. If that sounds 
familiar, perhaps it’s because 
Republican Rep. Bill Paxon 
made a markedly similar pro¬ 
posal two weeks ago, with a 


pitch to hire 100,000 teachers. 
While some White House 
aides insist that the president 
has been working on the idea 
for months, others simply note 
that the latest proposal, which 
Clinton may include in his 
State of the Union address 
January 27, is a good example 
of his ability to snatch Repub¬ 


lican ideas and make them his 
own. Although the White 
House is still undecided on 
how the proposal will be fund¬ 
ed, the plan would also include 
money for building new 
schools and for bringing more 
computer technology into the 
classroom. 

Money troubles 

Secretary of State Madeleine Al¬ 
bright’s recent blast at Con¬ 


gress over its refusal to pay off 
America’s $1 billion debt to 
the United Nations took many 
lawmakers by surprise. But 
privately, her aides have been 
saying for weeks that the 
greatest disappointment of Al¬ 
bright’s first year was the de¬ 
mise in November of a careful¬ 
ly negotiated legislative 


package on U.N. funding and 
State Department reform. Al¬ 
bright counts as one of her sig¬ 
nal achievements building a 
better relationship with Con¬ 
gress and has spent months 
cultivating Senate Foreign Re¬ 
lations Committee Chairman 
Jesse Helms, who backed the 
plan. But the deal collapsed 
when conservative House Re¬ 
publicans held it hostage to a 
requirement that no U.S. 
funds go to foreign family¬ 


planning groups that perform 
or recommend abortions. Last 
week, Albright minced no 
words, calling the tactic “legis¬ 
lative blackmail” and “truly ri¬ 
diculous.” It turns out, say offi¬ 
cials, that the U.S. arrears not 
only made it more difficult to 
hold together the U.N. Securi¬ 
ty Council’s anti-Saddam 
Hussein coalition but also 
complicated efforts to sell 
Washington’s position on lim¬ 
iting greenhouse gases at the 
Kyoto global-warming confer¬ 
ence. To Albright’s chagrin, 
even allies routinely raise the 
issue in closed sessions with 
the secretary. Says one close 
aide, “It comes up in virtually 
every conversation with for¬ 
eign leaders.” 

Northern exposure 

The divisions within the GOP 
ranks over health care reform 
appear to be widening. Talk- 
show host and sometime poli¬ 
tician Ollie North is jumping 
into the fray with strong oppo¬ 
sition to a bill by fellow conser¬ 
vative Rep. Charles Norwood of 
Georgia that would expand the 
rights of people covered by 
HMOs. The proposed legisla¬ 
tion, which has been targeted 
for defeat by House Majority 
Leader Dick Armey of Texas, 
would, among other things, re¬ 
quire employer health plans to 
eliminate preauthorization re¬ 
quirements for emergency 
room visits and pay for special¬ 
ist care recommended by a pri¬ 
mary doctor. Although the bill 
has more than 90 House Re¬ 
publicans as cosponsors, 
North—a darling of the right 
wing—plans to blanket Capitol 
Hill this week with a personal 
appeal to GOP lawmakers to 
oppose this “repackaged Clin- 
toncare... hiding behind a 
Republican face.” 
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“If these things are truly going on, maybe there 
needs to be a more enlightened electorate.” 

Dayna Shope Shelburne, a visitor to Copperhill, Tenn., where the mayor, her husband, the police chief and two 
of his three officers, the vice mayor, and theformer city recorder have been indicted on corruption charges 



“When I read the Bible— 
from Moses to Jesus to 
whoever you want to 
name. Job—they all went 
through similar things.” 
0. J. Simpson, to ESPN on his 
trials and tribulations 


“I have bonded with liiy 
kids more than I ever 
have in my life. I don’t 
want to bond anymore.” 

Tina Gowell, who ran a temporary 
shelter in Litchfield, Maine, to 
the Washington Post on living 
without electricity after a recent 
devastating ice storm 


“This isn’t Jerry Springer 
you’re talking to.” 

Oprah Winfrey, in a deposition, on 
whether she does controversial 
shows to attract viewers 


Surgical strike? 

The fight to block Clinton’s 
choice of the next surgeon gen¬ 
eral is expected to heat up this 
week. There are growing signs 
that Republican Sen. John Ash¬ 
croft may announce that he 
will put a “hold” on the nomi¬ 
nation of David Satcher, which 
would effectively kill it. Ash¬ 
croft says he opposes Satcher, 
director of the Centers for Dis¬ 
ease Control and Prevention in 
Atlanta, because of his posi¬ 
tion on “partial-birth” abor¬ 
tion. Asked about reports that 
Ashcroft might put a hold on 
the nomination, a spokesman 
for the Missouri senator would 
only confirm that he would re¬ 


iterate his opposition to the 
nomination this week at a 
press conference sponsored by 
Human Events, a national 
conservative weekly. 

Wild in the country 

With violence on the decline in 
many big cities, the Justice De¬ 
partment is gearing up to go 
after a crime wave that is hit¬ 
ting many of America’s rural 
areas. Officials are laying 
plans for a conference on the 
issue next spring in Albuquer¬ 
que. Among the topics will be 
drug gangs and methamphet- 
amine labs that are popping 
up in less populated areas. As¬ 
sistant Attorney General Laurie 


Robinson, who is spearheading 
the effort, believes that anti¬ 
crime planners too often mis¬ 
takenly assume that urban so¬ 
lutions like arresting spouse 
abusers will work everywhere. 
On a recent trip to North Da¬ 
kota, for example, Robinson 
heard complaints about a lack 
of facilities like shelters for 
battered women. 


Lowering the volume 

North Korea, which for dec¬ 
ades has denounced the gov¬ 
ernment of South Korea, is 
toning down its propaganda 
assault at the very moment the 
south’s economy is in crisis. 
U.S. officials who monitor ra¬ 


dio broadcasts by Pyongyang’s 
Korean Central News Agency 
say there has been a marked 
drop in rhetoric attacking the 
government in Seoul. “They 
are looking not to exacerbate 
the situation in the south,” 
says an administration official. 
That suggests, the official says, 
that North Korea may under¬ 
stand that, rhetoric aside, its 
future depends on a prosper¬ 
ous south. 

By Douglas Stanglin with 
Linda Fasulo, Kenneth T. 

Walsh, Thomas Omestad, Ted 
Gest, and Bruce B. Auster 


E-mail address: 
whispers@usnews.com 
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Get Your IRA In Shape 
For ’98 With A Prudential 
20-Minute IRA Checkup 

This year, new tax reform gives you more IRA options than ever. 

But making the right choices can be a complex matter. Before you 
make your annual IRA contribution, stop by Prudential for a free 20-minute 
IRA Checkup using our exclusive Prudential Roth IRA Analyzer™ software. 



Now, IRAs are even 
more attractive — 
especially if you 
get an early start! 


The benefit of 
tax-deferred 
compounding. 


$250 « 

S150K 


SOK 


$ 256,000 

$ 167,000 



Investor A Investor 1 


Investor A contributed 52,000 
a year for 10 years starting 
at age 30, then allowed the 
investment to compound for 
25 years. Investor B contributed 
$2,000 annually for 25 years, 
starting at age 40. Even though 
Investor B actually contributes 
more over time, there's significantly 
less to show for it of oge 65. 


This chart is for illustrative purposes only. 
Assumes on annual total return of 8%. 

Withdrawals may be subject to 
ordinary income tax and a 10% penally 
if taken prior to age 59'A. 


Get the answers 
you need in just 
20 minutes. 

Should I roll over my 
traditional IRA to a 
new Roth IRA? Am I 
eligible for expanded 
IRA tax deductions? 

What kinds of 
investments should 
I consider? During 
your 20-minute IRA Checkup, 
your Prudential professional 
will help you sort it all out. 

For every need, 
there's a Prudential 
solution. Your Prudential 
professional can help you build 
a sound portfolio with mutual 
funds from today’s most 
popular fund families, stocks 
and bonds*, CDs, annuities, 
and the new Roth IRA. 


Prudential 

2 # 

tm 

omaaui 


gf A dear explanation of the new tax 
laws and how they can affect you 

gj A review of your existing IRA and 
how well it matches your goals 

Sg An analysis of your new IRA 
— options using Prudential's 
Roth IRA Analyzer software 

g[An action plan to help you make 
the most of your IRA 



Make sure 
you're ready 
for 1998. Call 
Prudential today 
to learn more about 
our free IRA Checkup. 

Ask for your free copy 
of our brochure— 

Retirement Solutions for Life. 

Call toll free: 

1-800-THE-ROCK 

ext.4869 www.prudential.com 

( fifr Prudential 


Roth IRA available 1/1/98. Securities products and services are offered through Prudential Securities Incorporated, member SIPC and Pruco 
Securities Corporation, both subsidiaries of The Prudential Insurance Company of America, 751 Broad Street, Newark, NJ 07102-3777. 
‘Stocks and bonds available only through Prudential Securities. Prudential and its subsidiaries are not tax advisors. MRA-97-21199 
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tonism 

Yes, there is such a thing— 
and it has already changed 
American politics 


By Ronald Brownstein 

T o Bill Clinton’s critics in both parties, 
the only principle unifying his presi¬ 
dency is the absence of principle. 
Clinton is “driven by an instinct for 
political survival more than any 
ideological principle,” writes Robert 
Borosage, founder of the ardently 
liberal Campaign for America’s Fu¬ 
ture. Rep. Richard Armey of Texas, 
the staunchly conservative House majority 
leader, concurs: “I think the president gets up 
in the morning, he reads the polls, and he says, 
‘Ah, now I’ve read my biography for the day.’ ” 
Those acid judgments fit with the views of 
most Americans: In a new U.S. News survey, 
just 33 percent of voters say they believe Clinton 
governs with a consistent core of beliefs, while 
58 percent say he is driven by polls and the poli¬ 
tics of the moment. 

It’s easy to understand why many would 
think that. Clinton ran in 1992 as a centrist re¬ 
former but then veered left during his first two 
years by defending gays in the military and try¬ 
ing to radically remake the health care system. 
After Republicans seized Congress in 1994, he 
caromed back to the right by embracing the bal¬ 
anced budget and signing legislation ending the 
federal entitlement to welfare. In the past few 
weeks, he has seemed to be moving in both di¬ 
rections at once: to the right by promising to 
submit the first balanced budget in 29 years, 
and back toward traditional liberalism with a 
flurry of new government initiatives on child 
care, education, and health care. Through five 
years in Washington, Clinton has shifted em¬ 
phasis, adjusted tactics, and flat-out reversed 
himself on issues such as trade with China and 
overhauling the Internal Revenue Service. A 
substantial minority of Americans see Clinton 
as nothing more than opportunistic and dis¬ 
honest—a view that his scheduled deposition 
last weekend in the Paula Jones sexual harass¬ 
ment lawsuit will do nothing to dispel. 

Distinctive path. But as Clinton prepares to de¬ 
liver his State of the Union address next week, it 
may be time to reconsider the familiar portrait 
of his presidency as nothing more than a blur of 
tactical maneuvers. After all his twists and 
turns, Clinton has settled on a distinctive, iden¬ 
tifiable path. Partly by necessity, partly by de¬ 
sign, Clinton has constructed an agenda that ac¬ 
cepts much of the conservative critique of 
traditional liberal programs, yet continues to 
advance a far greater role for the federal govern¬ 
ment than conservatives prefer. “There is a seri¬ 
ous, deliberate, and more or less coherent at¬ 
tempt to modernize progressive politics in the 

CLINTON’S FOOTPRINTS. Many critics think his 
influence will fade as soon as he walks off the 
scene. But a new poll suggests he may have 
fundamentally changed the Democratic Party. 
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It’s his party 

Last week, U.S. News conducted a 
poll of registered voters, examining 
their feelings about Bill Clinton 
and the Democratic Party: 

■ The U.S. News poll found 58 percent 
of registered voters agreed that Clinton 
"has modernized the policies and ideas 
of the Democratic Party in necessary 
ways,’’ while only 30 percent disagreed. 
Even conservative-leaning groups 
generally agreed: 

Modernized party: 



Agree 

Disagree 

Republicans 

46 

41 

Independents 

54 

31 

White men 

58 

34 

Born-again evangelicals 

55 

34 


■ Only 19 percent of respondents 
agreed that Clinton “has made the 
Democratic Party too much like the 
Republican Party.” 75 percent 
disagreed. Even among core liberal 
constituencies, there was little 
support for the argument: 

Too much like GOP: 



Agree 

Disagree 

Self-described liberals 

22 

72 

African-Americans 

16 

75 

Working women 

17 

77 

Union households 

18 

78 


■ 53 percent of Democrats said the next 
Democratic presidential candidate should 
follow the same “direction and tradition” 
as Bill Clinton, and 16 percent 
recommended a “more conservative” 
agenda. Only 13 percent of Democrats 
recommended a “more liberal” agenda. 


■ Of those polled, 46 percent said they 
had a “more positive” impression of the 
Democratic Party because of Bill Clinton. 
39 percent said they had a “more 
negative” impression. 


U.S. News poll of 1,000 registered voters conducted 
by Celinda Lake of Lake Sosin Snell Perry & 
Associates and Ed Goeas of the Tarrance Group Jan. 
8-11,1998. Margin of error: Plus or minus 
3.1 percentage points. 


face of new economic and social reali¬ 
ties,” says Will Marshall, president of the 
Progressive Policy Institute, a centrist 
Democratic think tank. “Does that mean 
the political course is always a straight 
line? Of course not. But there is such a 
thing as Clintonism.” 

Clintonism isn’t a word that glides off 
the tongue. Ten years after Ronald Rea¬ 
gan left office, Reaganism still conveys a 
clear meaning: resolute opposition to big 
government at home and communism 
abroad. Even McGovernism still has 
meaning, evoking a 1970s-style, antiwar, 
New Left liberalism. But what principle 
does Clintonism connote? 

Clinton and his allies believe he is 
forging an agenda that defines a new 
center in American politics by fusing lib¬ 
eral and conservative ideas long consid¬ 
ered incompatible—like launching new 
spending programs while balancing the 
budget. “We have successfully advanced 
a different philosophy of government, 
going beyond the old argument that gov¬ 
ernment was the problem or that govern¬ 
ment is the solution to which people are 
entitled,” Clinton said in an interview 
with U.S. News. 

This delicate balance has made Clin¬ 
ton’s presidency something of a national 
Rorschach test: Almost everyone sees in 
it something different. The complexity of 
this approach leads his critics to believe it 
will simply collapse when Clinton himself 
leaves the scene. But the U.S. News poll 
suggests that to a surprising extent rank- 
and-file Democrats embrace Clinton’s 
new directions. Whatever else defines his 
legacy, Clinton has already changed 
American politics. 

In some ways, Clinton’s approach sim¬ 
ply reconfirms the Democratic consensus 
that he inherited. Even though he’s struck 
new rhetorical notes, his staunch support 
for legal abortion, his virtually unquali¬ 
fied defense of affirmative action, and his 
focus on racial reconciliation all reflect 
long-standing party priorities. 

But in other important ways Clinton’s 
behavior really can be distinguished from 
that of pre-1992 Democrats, as well as 
that of Republicans. Clinton and his allies 
can point to a quartet of themes that or¬ 
ganize much of his domestic agenda: 

‘Opportunity and responsibility’ 

Clinton has used the phrase so frequently 
that it’s easy to think of it as hollow rheto¬ 
ric. At times, he has failed to meet his 
own test—by expanding student loans, for 
instance, without requiring service in re¬ 
turn. But the idea that government 
should both help those willing to help 
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THE BLUR. Some see Clinton’s presidency 
as just a blur of tactical maneuvers. But he 
has settled on a distinctive path that fuses 
liberal and conservative ideas. 

themselves and enforce common stand¬ 
ards of behavior has driven his agenda in 
directions that many Democrats would 
have considered unthinkable only a few 
years ago. In crime, he has supported 
both “prevention” and tougher penalties. 
On welfare, he has signed into law limits 
on the number of years someone can re¬ 
ceive aid but pushed for more money for 
training, day care, and subsidies for em¬ 
ployers who hire former recipients. 

In education, Clinton is now promot- 
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ing another expression of the idea: He 
says schools should require students to 
pass standardized tests before going to 
the next grade, yet he wants to provide ex¬ 
tra help, including summer school, for 
those who can’t clear the bar. 

It’s easy to forget what a break with 
Democratic thought much of this repre¬ 
sents. Until recently, many Democratic 
officials considered the idea of mandat¬ 
ing work for welfare recipients, much less 
imposing time limits on them, to be pun¬ 
ishing the poor or unfair to minorities. 
The same was true of proposals to attack 
crime through tougher enforcement rath¬ 
er than addressing “root causes.” 

While there is still a significant minor¬ 


ity of the party that doesn’t like his ap¬ 
proach on these issues, it is, significantly, 
a minority. In the U.S. News poll, for in¬ 
stance, 74 percent of Democrats, and 78 
percent of all voters, say the next presi¬ 
dent should continue the policy of impos¬ 
ing time limits on welfare. 

Economic globalism 

Clinton’s commitment to free trade repre¬ 
sents a decisive step away from the eco¬ 
nomic nationalism that has been a pow¬ 
erful current in his party since the early 
1980s. Only four elections ago, Walter 
Mondale won the Democratic nomina¬ 
tion on a platform riveted to the idea of 


protecting American industrial jobs 
against foreign competition. 

Since his 1992 campaign, Clinton, by 
contrast, has argued that the best way for 
America to prosper over the long term is 
to expand trade while helping less edu¬ 
cated workers acquire the skills to move 
up from the low-wage jobs most vulner¬ 
able to foreign competition. In his first 
term, he won congressional approval for 
the North American Free Trade Agree¬ 
ment and the General Agreement on Tar¬ 
iffs and Trade—two of his most signifi¬ 
cant achievements. Clinton continues, of 
course, to face enormous resistance with¬ 
in the party to this approach. Last fall, a 
Democratic uprising in the House led by 
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Minority Leader Richard Gephardt of 
Missouri sank his bid for “fast track” 
trade-negotiating authority. 

Yet, even on this front, the House may 
be a lagging indicator. Most Democratic 
senators and governors backed Clinton, 
and in the poll, 55 percent of Democrats 
say the next president should pursue 
more free-trade agreements. 

Fiscal discipline 

Explaining to U.S. News his emphasis on 
the balanced budget at the possible ex¬ 
pense of spending on new programs, 
Clinton said, ‘You can’t threaten the suc¬ 
cess of 90-plus percent of the people to 
reach the problems of the others.” At oth¬ 
er times, Clinton has fought to block pro¬ 
posed Republican reductions in social 
programs as unfair to the poor, hut his 
emphasis on the greatest good for the 
greatest number still contrasts with Hu¬ 
bert Humphrey’s distillation of the faith 
for an earlier generation of Democrats: 
that the “moral test of government” was 
how it treats those “in the shadows of 
life”— i.e., the last 10 percent. 

Clinton’s decision in 1995 to match the 
Republican call for a balanced budget ini¬ 


tially drew howls of outrage from many 
congressional Democrats. Yet here too 
the Democratic Party’s center of gravity 
has shifted. Even if some of the support 
was grudging, three fourths of congres¬ 
sional Democrats eventually voted for the 
balanced-budget deal Clinton negotiated 
with the GOP last summer (Gephardt 
again led the opposition). In the U.S. 
News poll, 79 percent of Democrats (and 
84 percent of voters overall) say the next 
president should maintain the commit¬ 
ment to balance the budget “even if it 
means additional cuts in spending.” 

Clinton’s position remains precarious. 
White House aides believe they have 
found a political sweet spot where he can 
safely propose more spending so long as 
the economy helps him keep the budget 
in balance. He’s therefore been able to 
soothe Democratic constituencies with 
proposals such as his child-care plan and 
a coming initiative to help states reduce 
class size by hiring more teachers. But 
some key administration officials are ex¬ 
pecting a steady escalation of pressure 
from the left for more new programs. 

At the same time, Republicans are al¬ 
ready portraying Clinton’s recent rash of 
new initiatives as proof he is still an old- 


style liberal. “The administration seems 
to have many small ideas these days, 
which, taken together, return to the era of 
big government,” Rep. Bill Archer of Tex¬ 
as, chair of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, recently complained. 


Clinton’s desire to square federal activ¬ 
ism with a balanced budget has led him 
to advance the theory that Washington’s 
role should increasingly shift toward em¬ 
powering individuals and other institu¬ 
tions (like nonprofit groups) to confront 
social problems. 

This idea seems as much a product of 
adversity as of inspiration. Clinton did 
not stress it in his rhetoric until mid- 
1995—long after the wreckage of his 
health care plan and the Republican 
takeover of Congress. On first hearing, 
many experts considered it nothing more 
than an elegant wrapper for a minimalist 
agenda. 

This approach isn’t quite as novel a de- 

HIS HOLD. Even many traditional Demo¬ 
crats, such as African-Americans, now 
support Clinton’s centrist approach. 


Government as ‘catalyst’ 
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parture as Clinton sometimes suggests. 
The GI Bill after World War II constituted 
the classic “tool” for people to improve 
their own lives. Yet for all that, Clinton 
does have his finger on something. As 
conservatives are quick to point out, he 
hasn’t abandoned the idea of direct feder¬ 
al action—such as the regulation of tobac¬ 
co advertising. But he is thrashing toward 
a vision of activism in which the federal 
government pursues its ends more often 
through indirection—by providing incen¬ 
tives, start-up funds, or tax breaks, or by 
calling attention to good ideas. 

Even if Washington had more money 
to spend, Clinton argues, it still wouldn’t 
make sense to launch large new 
federal programs. To make pro¬ 
gress against social problems, he 
says, “you have to have local partic¬ 
ipation. ... It just doesn’t make 
sense for the United States to have 
a bunch of federal employees go in 
and basically try to direct how that 
happens.” 

The impulse toward government 
as catalyst is visible in many of Clin¬ 
ton’s so-called tools for parents— 
such as the V-chip and the volun¬ 
tary television-rating system meant 
to give parents more control over 
the shows their children are ex¬ 
posed to. Surprisingly, this may be 
most fully expressed in Clinton’s ur¬ 
ban agenda, where he has systemat¬ 
ically encouraged more private in¬ 
vestment in the inner cities through 
a variety of direct and indirect 
means, such as reinvigoration of the 
Community Reinvestment Act, 
which combats bank redlining. 


Does all of this add up to a govern¬ 
ing philosophy? In remarkably sim¬ 
ilar assessments, Clinton’s critics in 
both parties see nothing more than 
idiosyncratic improvisation—what Dem¬ 
ocratic consultant Guy Molyneux calls “a 
strategy for tactical survival in a conser¬ 
vative political era.” 

No one would dispute that Clinton has 
devised his agenda with an eye on political 
survival. This is a president, after all, who 
lingers lovingly over “the micromanage¬ 
ment” of poll questionnaires, as his former 
adviser Dick Morris wrote. At the same 
time, though, Clinton’s agenda also re¬ 
flects a substantive critique of traditional 
Democratic approaches that the centrist 
Democratic Leadership Council (where 
Clinton served as chairman before his 
1992 campaign) was constructing almost 
a decade before his election. Pinpointing 
the boundary between Clinton’s political 
and policy calculations is a daunting and 


perhaps meaningless exercise: Every pres¬ 
ident has measured his vision of the desir¬ 
able against his sense of the possible. 
Whatever the precise mix in Clinton’s 
case, the two factors have combined to 
produce the same result—an agenda that 
steers the Democratic Party in new direc¬ 
tions. As his presidency heads into its final 
stage, the more relevant question may be 
whether the party will stay on that course 
after he leaves the scene. 

Ultimately, the underlying tensions 
over his direction can’t be fully resolved 
until 2000—when Vice President A1 Gore 
will carry the banner of Clintonism into a 
Democratic presidential primary that 



TOO SMALL. Critics say Clinton’s solutions are too 
slight for the formidable problems they address. 

could feature Gephardt and half a dozen 
others. Clinton still faces critics on the 
left who believe that his commitments to 
fiscal restraint and decentralization will 
prevent him from ever offering solutions 
proportionate to the problems at the top 
of his agenda. Critics note, for instance, 
that despite his efforts to expand health 
care coverage for children and the “near 
elderly,” a greater percentage of Ameri¬ 
cans lack health insurance than when he 
took office. “He’s sort of boxed himself 
in,” says former Labor Secretary Robert 
Reich. “Much of what he is going to do 
from here on is very small scale.” 

Clinton fervently rejects that character¬ 
ization. In the first place, he argues, his 
focus on reducing the federal deficit has 
helped spur the ongoing economic expan¬ 


sion—and thus tangibly improved more 
lives than more government spending 
could have. Second, Clinton and his aides 
argue that his stripped-down activism is 
not just less costly but more effective. “It’s 
not just about maintaining public sup¬ 
port,” argues Bruce Reed, Clinton’s chief 
domestic-policy adviser. “This is the only 
way to really solve these problems.” 

What’s missing from the left’s critique 
of Clinton is any realistic strategy for sell¬ 
ing a public still dubious of Washington 
on a much larger federal role. In the U.S. 
News poll, just 10 percent of voters say 
Clinton is advancing a role for govern¬ 
ment smaller than they prefer; nearly 40 

. percent still think he’s pushing a 

greater role for government than 
they prefer. (The rest think he’s 
struck the right balance.) “If he 
starts going back to big government, 
then he starts aggravating the ... 
American electorate,” says Republi¬ 
can pollster Ed Goeas, who with 
Democratic pollster Celinda Lake 
conducted the poll for U.S. News. 

The enduring public skepticism of 
Washington looms over Clinton’s 
political choices and legacy. The 
most precise verdict on Clinton five 
years into his presidency may be that 
he has achieved more of his goals 
than seemed remotely possible after 
the Republican landslide of 1994— 
but hasn’t regained enough ground 
to shift the initiative decisively back 
to his party. Likewise, Clinton has 
rebuilt the Democratic capacity to 
compete for the White House but 
has presided over devastating losses 
for his party at the congressional 
and gubernatorial levels. The U.S. 
News poll completes the picture of a 
political competition near parity: 12 
percent of Americans believe the 
next president should follow a more 
liberal course than Clinton, 32 percent say 
he or she should generally follow Clinton’s 
direction, and 39 percent say his successor 
should turn to the right. 

Such a standoff may not lend itself to 
the kind of presidential legacy heralded by 
historians. But that doesn’t mean Clinton 
is doomed to be a quickly forgotten transi¬ 
tional figure. Even his sharpest internal 
critics acknowledge that Clinton has bur¬ 
ied many of the ghosts that haunted the 
Democrats through the 1970s and 1980s, 
when Democrats were assumed to be fis¬ 
cally irresponsible, soft on crime, and fa¬ 
voring those on welfare over those who 
work. And, especially in his re-election 
campaign, he significantly broadened the 
party’s appeal to centrist voters—inde¬ 
pendents, suburbanites, married cou- 
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INTERVIEW 

Just applying old principles 
to ‘a new world out there’ 

L ast week, President Clinton discussed his theory of gov¬ 
ernment, sense of the Democratic Party, and policy 
goals in an interview with U.S. News White House Cor¬ 
respondent Kenneth T. Walsh and National Political Corre¬ 
spondent Ronald Brownstein. Eoccerpts: 

m On fiscal responsibility in government: Your obligation al¬ 
ways has to be to make the country work first. We still have 
fundamentally a private economy. And the rules of that econ¬ 
omy, particularly in terms 
of capital investment, are 
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House caucus to vote for the balanced-budget bill. We had a 
higher percentage of Senate Democrats than Senate Repub¬ 
licans [who] voted for the balanced-budget amendment. 
Vast majorities of our group voted for the crime bill in ’94. 
And I don’t even think trade is a real exception there. We 
have a clear majority in the Senate for our trade policy and 
an overwhelming majority among Democratic state and lo¬ 
cal officeholders. In the House you have a particular set of 
problems there, where I think they have legitimate con¬ 
cerns, but I think their solution is wrong. 

I think, on balance, there’s been a new consensus within 
the Democratic Party. And I think it is absolutely consistent 
with the values of the Democratic Party going back to Frank¬ 
lin Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson. We’re just applying that 
to a new century, a new economy, a new world out there. 

■ On Social Security and 
Medicare reform: My focus 
has been on trying to get a 
process that would bring 
the players in line who 
would have to make these 
decisions sometime in the 
next three years. I very 
much want to do it before 
I leave office. I think, for 
one thing, I should have 
credibility with the Amer¬ 
ican people, who first of 
all know that I care very 
much about Social Secu¬ 
rity and Medicare and, 
secondly, who know that 
I’m not running for re- 
election so I don’t have to 
pull any punches. It’s kind 
of like President Nixon 
going to China, 
ge: In terms of purchasing 
power it’s still not where it was in the ’60s and early ’70s. 
And so I’ve asked my economic team to fully evaluate the 
impacts of [the last increase], but obviously it hasn’t been 
very damaging. We got 14 million jobs, so we’re doing pretty 
well. I’ve generally always been sympathetic with that. 

■ On whether the Paula Jones case will go to trial: Probably. 
You know, I let my other people talk for me on that because 
I just try to put it over in a little box and go and do my work. 
That’s someone else’s politics, not mine. So I’ve just got to 
focus on what I’m interested in. 


i make the country work first.” 
i raising the 


Shaheen-now typically sound more like 
Clinton than not. Even in Washington, 
Clinton has won support from a majority 
of congressional Democrats for all of his 
signature New Democrat initiatives ex¬ 
cept for trade, which was the subject of 
last fall’s House revolt. 

“It’s a different party now,” says Don 
Sweitzer, former political director for the 
Democratic National Committee. “Who¬ 
ever our nominee is in 2000 isn’t going to 
be someone who leads the wagon train off 
in a radically different direction.” ■ 
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parture as Clinton sometimes suggests. 
The GI Bill after World War II constituted 
the classic “tool” for people to improve 
their own lives. Yet for all that, Clinton 
does have his finger on something. As 
conservatives are quick to point out, he 
hasn’t abandoned the idea of direct feder¬ 
al action—such as the regulation of tobac¬ 
co advertising. But he is thrashing toward 
a vision of activism in which the federal 
government pursues its ends more often 
through indirection—by providing incen¬ 
tives, start-up funds, or tax breaks, or by 
calling attention to good ideas. 

Even if Washington had more money 
to spend, Clinton argues, it still wouldn’t 
make sense to launch large new 
federal programs. To make pro¬ 
gress against social problems, he 
says, “you have to have local partic¬ 
ipation. ... It just doesn’t make 
sense for the United States to have 
a bunch of federal employees go in 
and basically try to direct how that 
happens.” 

The impulse toward government 
as catalyst is visible in many of Clin¬ 
ton’s so-called tools for parents— 
such as the V-chip and the volun¬ 
tary television-rating system meant 
to give parents more control 
the shows their children are ex¬ 
posed to. Surprisingly, this may be 
most fully expressed in Clinton’s ur¬ 
ban agenda, where he has systemat¬ 
ically encouraged more private in¬ 
vestment in the inner cities through 
a variety of direct and indirect 
means, such as reinvigoration of the 
Community Reinvestment Act, 
which combats bank redlining. 

Does all of this add up to a govern¬ 
ing philosophy? In remarkably sim¬ 
ilar assessments, Clinton’s critics in 
both parties see nothing more than 
idiosyncratic improvisation—what Dem¬ 
ocratic consultant Guy Molyneux calls “a 
strategy for tactical survival in a conser¬ 
vative political era.” 

No one would dispute that Clinton has 
devised his agenda with an eye on political 
survival. This is a president, after all, who 
lingers lovingly over “the micromanage¬ 
ment” of poll questionnaires, as his former 
adviser Dick Morris wrote. At the same 
time, though, Clinton’s agenda also re¬ 
flects a substantive critique of traditional 
Democratic approaches that the centrist 
Democratic Leadership Council (where 
Clinton served as chairman before his 
1992 campaign) was constructing almost 
a decade before his election. Pinpointing 
the boundary between Clinton’s political 
and policy calculations is a daunting and 
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perhaps meaningless exercise: Every pres¬ 
ident has measured his vision of the desir¬ 
able against his sense of the possible. 
Whatever the precise mix in Clinton’s 
case, the two factors have combined to 
produce the same result—an agenda that 
steers the Democratic Party in new direc¬ 
tions. As his presidency heads into its final 
stage, the more relevant question may be 
whether the party will stay on that course 
after he leaves the scene. 

Ultimately, the underlying tensions 
over his direction can’t be fully resolved 
until 2000—when Vice President A1 Gore 
will carry the banner of Clintonism into a 
Democratic presidential primary that 


sion—and thus tangibly improved more 
lives than more government spending 
could have. Second, Clinton and his aides 
argue that his stripped-down activism is 
not just less costly but more effective. “It’s 
not just about maintaining public sup¬ 
port,” argues Bruce Reed, Clinton’s chief 
domestic-policy adviser. “This is the only 
way to really solve these problems.” 

What’s missing from the left’s critique 
of Clinton is any realistic strategy for sell¬ 
ing a public still dubious of Washington 
on a much larger federal role. In the U.S. 
News poll, just 10 percent of voters say 
Clinton is advancing a role for govern¬ 
ment smaller than they prefer; nearly 40 

. percent still think he’s pushing a 

greater role for government than 
they prefer. (The rest think he’s 
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INTERVIEW 

Just applying old principles 
to ‘a new world out there’ 

L ast week, President Clinton discussed his theory of gov¬ 
ernment, sense of the Democratic Party, and policy 
goals in an interview with U.S. News White House Cor¬ 
respondent Kenneth T. Walsh and National Political Corre¬ 
spondent Ronald Brownstein. Excerpts: 

■ On fiscal responsibility in government: Your obligation al¬ 
ways has to be to make the country work first. We still have 
fundamentally a private economy. And the rules of that econ¬ 
omy, particularly in terms 
of capital investment, are 
increasingly being set by 
people who can put their 
money anywhere in the 
world. So governments 
have to stipulate sound 
economic policy as a pre¬ 
condition of achieving 
their social objectives, be¬ 
cause at any given time, 
more than half the people 
are on the job, succeeding 
at their own lives. In order 
to make real progress, you 
have to build on success. 

You can’t threaten the suc¬ 
cess of 90-plus percent of 
the people to reach the 
problems of the others. 

■ On government as cat¬ 
alyst: If you asked me 
what has been the central contribution we’ve made so far, I 
would say we have successfully advanced a different philoso¬ 
phy of government, going beyond the old argument that gov¬ 
ernment was the problem or that government is the solution. 
[With] a lot of these strategies where the social problems 
still exist in America, you have to have local participation, lo¬ 
cal buy-in, and local entrepreneurial skills coming out of the 
private, the nonprofit, or the public sector. It just doesn’t 
make sense for the United States to have a bunch of federal 
employees go in and basically try to direct howthat happens. 
■ On the “new” Democratic Party: We got two thirds of the 


House caucus to vote for the balanced-budget bill. We had a 
higher percentage of Senate Democrats than Senate Repub¬ 
licans [who] voted for the balanced-budget amendment. 
Vast majorities of our group voted for the crime bill in ’94. 
And I don’t even think trade is a real exception there. We 
have a clear majority in the Senate for our trade policy and 
an overwhelming majority among Democratic state and lo¬ 
cal officeholders. In the House you have a particular set of 
problems there, where I think they have legitimate con¬ 
cerns, but I think their solution is wrong. 

I think, on balance, there’s been a new consensus within 
the Democratic Party. And I think it is absolutely consistent 
with the values of the Democratic Party going back to Frank¬ 
lin Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson. We’re just applying that 
to a new century, a new economy, a new world out there. 

■ On Social Security and 
Medicare reform: My focus 
has been on trying to get a 
process that would bring 
the players in line who 
would have to make these 
decisions sometime in the 
next three years. I very 
much want to do it before 
I leave office. I think, for 
one thing, I should have 
credibility with the Amer¬ 
ican people, who first of 
all know that I care very 
much about Social Secu¬ 
rity and Medicare and, 
secondly, who know that 
I’m not running for re- 
election so I don’t have to 
pull any punches. It’s kind 
of like President Nixon 
going to China. 

■ On raising the minimum wage: In terms of purchasing 
power it’s still not where it was in the ’60s and early ’70s. 
And so I’ve asked my economic team to fully evaluate the 
impacts of [the last increase], but obviously it hasn’t been 
very damaging. We got 14 million jobs, so we’re doing pretty 
well. I’ve generally always been sympathetic with that. 

■ On whether the Paula Jones case will go to trial: Probably. 
You know, I let my other people talk for me on that because 
I just try to put it over in a little box and go and do my work. 
That’s someone else’s politics, not mine. So I’ve just got to 
focus on what I’m interested in. 



pies—who had fortified the Republican 
hold on the Oval Office from Richard Nix¬ 
on through George Bush. 

Indeed, the U.S. News survey finds 
broad agreement even among many ordi¬ 
narily conservative groups of voters that 
Clinton has “modernized ... the Demo¬ 
cratic Party in necessary ways.” 

Yet the survey also finds surprisingly 
little discontent in the Democratic base 
about his course. By a 20 percentage- 
point margin, Democrats say the party’s 
next presidential nominee should contin¬ 


ue in Clinton’s general direction. 

For all the dust already flying among 
potential Democratic presidential con¬ 
tenders in 2000—with Dick Gephardt 
pointedly challenging several of the key 
elements of Clinton’s direction—few 
Democrats expect the party to walk away 
entirely from Clinton’s emphasis on per¬ 
sonal responsibility, fiscal responsibility, 
or spurring local initiative. Around the 
country, rising Democrats—from mayors 
such as Detroit’s Dennis Archer to gover¬ 
nors such as New Hampshire’s Jeanne 


Shaheen—now typically sound more like 
Clinton than not. Even in Washington, 
Clinton has won support from a majority 
of congressional Democrats for all of his 
signature New Democrat initiatives ex¬ 
cept for trade, which was the subject of 
last fall’s House revolt. 

“It’s a different party now,” says Don 
Sweitzer, former political director for the 
Democratic National Committee. “Who¬ 
ever our nominee is in 2000 isn’t going to 
be someone who leads the wagon train off 
in a radically different direction.” ■ 
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Learning from Big Jumbo 

Why Clinton scrutinizes presidents obscure and legendary 




to books on tape even when he’s doing pa¬ 
perwork. Aides could recently hear Clin¬ 
ton laughing out loud in appreciation of 
the audio version of Michael Beschloss’s 
Taking Charge, based on recordings of 
Lyndon Johnson cajoling, sweet-talking, 
wheedling, and bullying to get his way. 

Big Jumbo. Clinton’s interest in history 
grows in part from the truism that misery 
loves company. He wants to know if pre¬ 
vious presidents were as unappreciated in 
their time as he feels now. He concludes 
that “none of his predecessors had it to¬ 
gether any better than he does,” says a 
senior Clinton adviser. “He takes some 


solace from that.” In recent months, Clin¬ 
ton has been fascinated by the presidents 
of the Gilded Age, induing Hayes and 
Grover Cleveland (though he stopped 
talking openly about the latter once he 
learned that Cleveland’s nickname was 
Big Jumbo). He tells associates that 
Cleveland and Hayes were underappreci¬ 
ated as progressive reformers who tried 
to limit the power of big business and un¬ 
dercut the nativism and class hatreds of 
their age—stances he obviously considers 
parallel to his own. After reading Geof¬ 
frey Perret’s Ulysses S. Grant: Soldier fy 
President, Clinton commented that the 
former Civil War general accomplished 
more as president than is generally ac¬ 
knowledged by historians. 

The fascination he seems to feel for ob¬ 
scure or second-tier presidents stems 
from the typical presidential 
' ar of not getting the 
plaudits he deserves. 
Clinton, for example, 
has lately been fearful 
that Ronald Reagan is 
getting credit for the 
current healthy econ¬ 
omy. (Clinton’s anxi¬ 
eties may be justified. A 
U.S. News poll finds 
that while 58 percent of 
Americans approve of 
the job Clinton is do¬ 
ing, he gets only 
modest amounts 
of credit on is¬ 
sues that have 
been central to 
his presidency, 
like crime and 
the economy.) 
Clinton has in- 
Franklin D. creasingly tried to 

Roosevelt use history to fig¬ 

ure out the proper 
roles for himself and government. 
He has focused on what history re¬ 
veals about two matters: the evo¬ 
lution of our economy and the role 
of hatred in undermining progress. 
Three years ago, he began 
comparing the current period 
to that between the Civil 
War and World War I. “I 


W hite House aides expected a free- 
for-all when they sat in the Cabi¬ 
net Room on December 8 with 
President Clinton to bat around 
suggestions for the State of the Union ad¬ 
dress. Instead, they were treated to an un¬ 
usual lecture from Professor Clinton. As 
aides scribbled furiously, he conducted a 
half-hour historical tour of American 
politics going back to the Founding Fa¬ 
thers—assessing how a series of different 
presidents advanced or set back national 
unity and progress. 

Rutherford B. Hayes helped profession¬ 
alize government by reforming the civil 
service, he noted. Ulysses S. Grant fought 
to keep blacks enfranchised during the pe¬ 
riod immediately after the Civil War. Ted¬ 
dy Roosevelt reined in big 
business. Franklin Roos" 
velt saved capitalism 
from its own excesses. 

John Kennedy in¬ 
spired young people 
to enter public serv¬ 
ice. The larger point, 

Clinton said, was that 
presidents can be 
judged by whether they 
dampened or encour- Ulysses S. 

aged what he called the Grant 

dark forces of his- 


dent 

a quarter centu¬ 
ry has spent more 
time in office 
studying the his- Quincy Adams 
tory of his prede¬ 
cessors. Clinton reads a book every day 
or two, and while he regularly devours 
mysteries, he retains a special interest in 
histories and biographies. In the after 
noon, during long flights on Air 
One, and during the early-morning hours 
in his residence, Clinton can usually hp 
found underlining and starring passa 
in some volume. He has taken to lister 
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When considering menopause and the 
consequences of its associated estrogen loss, 
consider the entire body of evidence. 


Brain: In the past 10 years, research 
has explored questions surrounding 
the consequences of menopause and 
cognitive functioning, memory, and 
Alzheimer's disease. 


Uncomfortable symptoms: 

For over 50 years, it's been known 
that estrogen loss associated with 
menopause causes the hot flashes 
and night sweats that often influ¬ 
ence mood and sleep. 


Sexuality: Half a century 
of study has confirmed that 
estrogen loss causes vagi¬ 
nal thinning and dryness 
and increases the frequency 
of vaginal infections, which 
can be uncomfortable and 
interfere with intimacy. 



Eyes: Ongoing research continues 
to investigate cataracts in post¬ 
menopausal women, as well as 
age-related macular degeneration, 
the leading cause of blindness in 
the aging population. 


Teeth: Research continues to 
explore the association between 
tooth loss and menopause. 


Heart: Since the 1950s, large- 
scale clinical trials have researched 
cardiovascular disease in post¬ 
menopausal women, looking at 
cholesterol, heart attacks, and death. 


Bone: Decades of research have 
proven that estrogen loss de¬ 
creases bone mineral density and 
increases the risk of fractures from 
osteoporosis. 


Colon: Ongoing research 
continues to explore the risk 
of colon cancer among women 
after menopause. 


Today, we know more than ever about the consequences of estrogen loss during 
and after menopause, and the effect it has on your entire body. So-called “selective” or 
“designer” estrogens may not impact a number of health issues associated with menopause. 
Talk to your doctor, because problems resulting from estrogen loss aren't always selective. 
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still believe the time in history that this 
most approximates is the shift from the 
agricultural to the industrial age,” he told 
U.S. News. “We have to define the mo¬ 
ment. ... Primarily it’s characterized by 
enormous globalization of the economy. 
Number two, it’s characterized by a 
breathtaking revolution in information 
and telecommunications and the biologi¬ 
cal sciences. Number three, it’s character¬ 
ized by an increase in the scope and pace 


Clinton receives an etching of himself while visiting San Jacinto College in Houston in September. 

of change in the way ordinary people 
work and live, relate to each other, and 
relate to the rest of the world. And fourth¬ 
ly, it is characterized by great new chal¬ 
lenges to the role of government.” 

Lessons of John Quincy Adams. Clin¬ 
ton’s interest in this transition has led to 
his rhetoric about building a “bridge to 
the 21st century” and his agenda for job 
training, education, portable health in¬ 
surance, and other ideas that he says will 
make it easier for people to adjust to the 
new economy. U.S. News has learned 
that Clinton is even considering an ambi¬ 
tious plan for wage insurance developed 
by Democratic political scientist William 
Galston, a former White House aide. Un¬ 
der this concept, which is similar to un¬ 
employment insurance, government 
would for a limited time make up the 
wages that workers lost if they were 


having unified the country, Clinton has a 
different reading of that history. He views 
Reagan as an “aberration” because his 
ability to unify the nation was based on 
fighting the cold war. In Clinton’s view, 
Reagan’s domestic policies in fact divided 
Americans by class, race, and gender and 
failed to anticipate the profound nature 
of change facing society. 

The most notable example of Clinton’s 
trying to dampen such divisions is his 
“race initiative.” This has 
so far consisted of a series 
of discussions on race 
and has been roundly 
criticized as being unpro¬ 
ductive. Clinton hopes to 
reanimate the effort with 
a dramatic trip to Africa 
in March and will proba¬ 
bly extend the life of his 
advisory board on race 
beyond this year. 

Though most people 
view the reform of Social 
Security and Medicare as 
largely a fiscal matter, 
Clinton claims entitle¬ 
ment reform can also be 
seen as a way of heading 
off future divisions. He 
believes that reforming 
the system now, when 
there is no crisis and 
sensible solutions can be 
devised, can minimize in- 
tergenerational warfare 
later. (White House aides 
say Clinton may call a 
special session of Con¬ 
gress to promote enti¬ 
tlement reform late this 
year.) 

While Clinton’s intel¬ 
lectual inquisitiveness would strike most 
people as laudable, his look backward for 
a legacy has some of his admirers wor¬ 
ried. Some of his associates have even ar¬ 
gued that Clinton’s penchant for studying 
other presidents fits his pattern of sifting 
through other people’s ideas rather than 
coming up with his own. Yet for better or 
for worse, this is how Clinton has fre¬ 
quently dealt with uncertainty through¬ 
out his life, according to those who know 
him best. He searches for promising so¬ 
lutions and answers from his wide range 
of friends and advisers rather than look¬ 
ing inward as a Ronald Reagan might. 
That too reflects a judgment about his¬ 
tory, but it reveals an irony about the 
president. Most of those whom Clinton 
admires followed their own instincts for 
leadership, to prominent places in to¬ 
day’s history books. ■ 


downsized from a higher-paying job to a 
lower-paying job because of a lack of 
technological or computer skills. While 
concerned about the potential costs, 
Clinton says the idea would address at 
least one of the biggest problems in 
the new economy: the anxiety of work¬ 
ers who are left behind by the informa¬ 
tion age. 

Increasingly, Clinton seems to be fo¬ 
cusing on the darker side of history. He 


sees his biggest challenge as using a limit¬ 
ed but activist government to diminish 
the space that divisive forces can occupy 
in the future. He finds precedent in ac¬ 
counts of earlier administrations for what 
he wants to do. Clinton says the impor¬ 
tance of defining a “nationhood” that 
unites Americans was conveyed to him 
through: John Quincy Adams: A Public 
Life, a Private Life by Paul Nagel; John 
Marshall: Definer of a Nation by Jean 
Edward Smith; Rutherford B. Hayes: 
Warrior and President by Ari Hoogen- 
boom; and The Price of Power: America 
Since 1945 by Herbert Agar. He is now 
reading Robert Kaplan’s The Ends of the 
Earth, which reinforces his notion that 
ethnic, religious, and other schisms could 
easily undermine democracy around the 
world in the next century. 

Although many credit Reagan with 
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Pregnancy curbs on workers like Ana Armenta may violate NAFTA. 


CITY LIFE 

Can New York 
stop jaywalkers? 

W hen New York City Mayor 
Rudolph Giuliani pro¬ 
posed a crackdown on jay¬ 
walking last week, he struck a 
blow at one of his city’s indige¬ 
nous art forms. Because driv¬ 
ing in New York can be an ex¬ 
pensive hassle, people depend 
on natural ground speed to get 
places in a hurry, and a red 
light may not stop them. At 
most comers, people and vehi¬ 
cles get around each other in a 
delicate tango without the for¬ 
mality of electronic signals. 
Police look the other way. 

Traffic lights that send un¬ 
mistakable messages in other 


cities are regarded by many 
New Yorkers as merely sug¬ 
gesting possibilities: Go, if you 
think you can make it; stop, if 
you lack the guts; and wait, if 
you don’t really need to be on 
time for that job interview. “I 
didn’t want to stop, and that’s 
it,” said Julie, a midtown bank¬ 


er, as she marched against a 
red light at 51st Street, head 
down and eyes fixed on the 
pavement. Another Manhat¬ 
tanite, sauntering across a mo¬ 
mentarily empty 
Sixth Avenue, said 
he jaywalked be¬ 
cause “it’s fast.” 

Giuliani’s antijay¬ 
walking plan is part 
of an initiative the 
mayor hopes will im¬ 
prove the city’s qual¬ 
ity of life. He would 
raise the $2 fine and 
require police to is¬ 
sue summonses. 
Politicians who 
oversee public safety expressed 
bemusement over the idea. Pe¬ 
destrians, who have been com¬ 
plaining about barricades the 
city has erected at midtown 
street corners, cried foul. Per¬ 
haps in denial, theyjaywalked 
with their usual vigor. -John 
Marks in New York 


LABOR 

A test for NAFTA 
over pregnancy 

F actory worker Ana Luisa Ar¬ 
menta of Tijuana has barely 
heard of the North American 
Free Trade Agreement. But she 
has been forced to take preg¬ 
nancy tests that figure in a 
brewing NAFTA dispute. Many 
of Mexico’s 2,700 mostly 
American-owned tax-free as¬ 
sembly plants near the border 
apparently violate NAFTA and 
Mexican anti-bias laws in two 
ways, the Labor Department 
said last week. The factories 
routinely reject pregnant ap¬ 
plicants and dismiss women 
who become pregnant after 
being hired, avoiding payment 
of legally required maternity 
benefits. American executives 
say they adopt Mexican prac¬ 
tices to be competitive. 


Big Apple’s officers will cite errant walkers. 


Former smokers and 

those who have lived or worked close to folks who 
light up may develop hardened arteries and 
irreversible heart damage. The Journal of the 
American Medical Association said last week that 
compared with those who have never smoked, 
artery injury was 50 percent higher among 
smokers, 25 percent more for ex-puffers, and 
20 percent worse for secondhand 
inhalers. Up to 60,000 secondhand 
smokers die from exposure each 
year. -Mary Brophy Marcus 


U.S. officials will ask Mexico 
to crack down. If violations 
continue, human-rights 
groups say they may complain 
to an international agency. 

The result will be watched 
both in Mexico and in Wash¬ 
ington, where concern about 
human rights helped bury 
Clinton’s “fast track” plan last 
fall. -Vivienne Walt in Tijuana 

INVESTIGATIONS 

Labor secretary 
on the griddle 

A s head of President Clinton’s 
Office of Public Liaison dur¬ 
ing his first term, Alexis Her¬ 
man often greeted minority 
visitors to the White House. 
But did Herman, now labor 
secretary, strike an illegal deal 
with an African entrepreneur? 

The Justice Department is 
investigating assertions from 
Laurent Yene, a business¬ 
man from Cameroon, who 

says he agreed 
to give Her¬ 
man 10 per¬ 
cent of fees he 
paid for her 
help in getting 
a federal 
license 
for a satellite 
phone compa¬ 
ny. Yene says 
he delivered 
cash to Herman’s home. 

Herman denies wrongdo¬ 
ing, and Clinton expressed 
“full faith and confidence” in 
her. Herman’s defenders say 
Yene is bent on retaliating for 
a personal falling out with a 
business associate of Herman. 
The Justice Department may 
decide next month if the case 
warrants seeking an independ¬ 
ent counsel. If so, Herman 
would become the third Clin¬ 
ton cabinet member to face 
such an inquiry, after former 
Agriculture Secretary Mike 
Espy and ex-housing chief 
Heniy Cisneros. Interior Sec¬ 
retary Bruce Babbitt also may 
be probed. -Gary Cohen 


Edited by Ted Gest 
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By praying and smoking, a Cuban woman shows devotion to St. Lazarus, also known as Babalu Aye, an African deity who loves cigar smoke. 


Catholics, Cuban style 

Castro stands to gain, not lose, from the pope’s visit 


By Linda Robinson 

H AVANA—The Plaza of the Revolu¬ 
tion has been Fidel Castro’s stage 
for 39 years. From the stairs of a 
towering white monument to na¬ 
tional hero Jose Marti he speaks 
for hours at a stretch to the crowds gath¬ 
ered in the vast, sunbaked square. Now, 
for the first time, someone other than 
Castro or his lieutenants is taking the 
stage. On Sunday the 25th, Pope John 
Paul II will celebrate mass in the plaza, 
capping a five-day trip in which he will 
visit three provincial capitals and meet 
with el lider maximo. 

It seems incredible that one of the 
world’s last communist leaders would 
welcome a pope known for his ardent 
anticommunism. There is wide specula¬ 
tion that John Paul II could unleash a re¬ 
volt in Cuba like the Solidarity movement 


that swept away communism in 
his native Poland. But those 
hopes may be exaggerated. Un¬ 
like Poland, Cuba is not a very 
Catholic country. The dominant 
religion is Santeria, a fusion of 
Catholicism with African beliefs 
brought to Cuba by slaves. And 
Cuba’s Catholic bishops seldom 
challenge the regime. While the 
pope’s trip is risky for Castro, 
the Cuban leader is more likely 
to gain than to lose from it. 

Castro has been forced to seek friends 
in unlikely quarters since the Soviet bloc’s 
collapse, and he is hoping to score some 
points by welcoming the pope. He is 
counting on Europe, if not the United 
States, to applaud. He also expects the 
pope to blame the U.S. embargo for wide¬ 
spread suffering in Cuba. 

Turnout for the first-ever papal visit is 


likely to be huge, and to dispel 
the notion that the crowds are 
protesting the regime, Castro’s 
government is even encouraging 
Cubans to attend. In recent 
months, Castro has made other 
conciliatory gestures toward the 
church, permitting outdoor 
masses and processions, allow¬ 
ing more than 100 foreign 
priests and nuns to move here, 
and declaring Christmas an offi¬ 
cial holiday for the first time since 1969. 
State television broadcast three minutes 
of Christmas Eve mass, and the party 
newspaper published the pope’s holiday 
greeting. These are small but significant 
steps after decades of church-state hostil¬ 
ity: When the church denounced Castro’s 
turn toward communism in the 1960s, 
priests were expelled or sent to work 
camps and church properties were seized. 



John Paul II 









In his annual State of the World ad¬ 
dress on January 10, John Paul II said 
that he would push for Cuba to become a 
place “where all individuals can find their 
rightful place and see their legitimate as¬ 
pirations recognized.” But the Catholic 
hierarchy in Cuba has few illusions about 
Castro’s iron grip on power. Castro’s new 
tolerance toward religion is generally 
seen as a safety valve for the masses rath¬ 
er than a political weakening: Through¬ 
out the 1990s, the island has experienced 
a spiritual awakening, intensified by eco¬ 
nomic crisis and fatigue with the revolu¬ 
tion. But Cubans who champion political 
reform are harshly repressed. 

Cubans would clearly love for the pope 
to work a miracle. In weeks of door-to- 
door proselytizing, church workers en¬ 
countered many citizens like the woman 
on Teniente Rey Street who 
said she hoped “the pope’s 
visit will resolve the food 
shortage” and an older 
neighbor who said “it will 
oblige the North Ameri¬ 
cans to lift the embargo.” 

But one reason the papal 
visit will not spark a politi¬ 
cal revolt is that the church 
does not want it to. Cuban 
Cardinal Jaime Ortega has 
repeatedly stated that “the 
role of the Cuban Catholic 
Church is purely pastoral 
and evangelical.” The 
church’s strategy since 
1996 has been to expand 
the ranks of the faithful. 

That nonthreatening ap¬ 
proach is precisely why 
Castro is willing to give it 
more room. 

The church is growing, but from a very 
small base. Baptisms have increased from 
16,604 in 1989 to 75,000 in 1996, and 
Catholic weddings from 138 to 1,513 in 
the same period. The church is now short 
staffed, with only 281 priests and 498 
nuns—more than half of them foreigners. 
Most Catholics, who were from the mid¬ 
dle and upper classes, emigrated years 
ago. Father Jose Felix, a secretary of the 
bishops’ conference, says: “I have young 
people coming to my parish who are curi¬ 
ous about Catholicism. But they don’t 
even know who Jesus Christ is.” 

So the Cuban Catholic Church’s imme¬ 
diate goal is merely to secure more leeway 
to operate. The wish list includes more 
clergy, the right to reopen parochial 
schools, and regular access to the state 
media. (But a top government official, Ri¬ 
cardo Alarcon, has already signaled that 
the press will remain tightly controlled. 


“It would not be fair to use the people’s 
media in a sectarian way,” he said.) 

Catholic bishops did make a foray into 
politics in 1993 with a pastoral letter call¬ 
ing for democratization, but there was no 
widespread response. Many clergy point 
out that the church is an ancient institu¬ 
tion that thinks in terms of centuries, not 
years. And they know Castro is a wily ad- 
versaiy whose skills were honed by a Je¬ 
suit education. 

More Protestants. They also know that 
they do not command the strength in 
numbers that allowed the Catholic 
Church to become a political influence in 
Poland. One estimate is that practicing 
Catholics are just 5 percent of Cuba’s pop¬ 
ulation of 11 million. And while the Cath¬ 
olic flock has been growing, Protestant 
groups have grown even more. There are 


now 54 Protestant denominations whose 
churches draw about 200,000 Cubans on 
any given Sunday (Catholic ones draw 
about 100,000). Protestants have en¬ 
joyed easier relations with the govern¬ 
ment, partly because many supported the 
fight against the Batista dictatorship of 
the 1950s. 

But the Catholic Church’s real competi¬ 
tion is the widespread practice of Afro- 
Cuban religions. African slaves formed 
60 percent of Cuba’s population in the 
last century, and the largest of the reli¬ 
gious sects they established, Santeria, is 
so popular that it might be called the na¬ 
tional religion. There are 600 high-rank¬ 
ing Santeria priests, or babalawos, in Ha¬ 
vana alone, and many more lower-level 
priests called santeros. 

Working out of their homes, Santeria 
priests divine the future and perform 
rites to help Cubans solve economic, 


health, and marital problems. Pablo Li¬ 
nares, a Havana babalawo, says many 
young women ask for help in finding a 
foreign man to mariy. Part of Santeria’s 
appeal is its focus on curing the daily 
woes of which Cubans have plenty, and 
also its all-forgiving gods who indulge in 
drinking, dancing, and lovemaking. 
Many important government figures have 
been known to practice Santeria, which 
was never suppressed because the revolu¬ 
tion relied on the support of the poor and 
black Cubans who were its principal ad¬ 
herents. “We never experienced persecu¬ 
tion; we just had to be discreet,” says Li¬ 
nares, 50, a fifth-generation priest. 

The practices of Santeria and Catholi¬ 
cism are entwined because the Afro-Cu- 
ban deities have been identified with 
Catholic saints since colonial days. This 
makes it difficult to deter¬ 
mine who is worshiping 
what. For example, tens of 
thousands of Cubans make 
an annual pilgrimage to 
the shrine of St. Lazarus 
outside Havana, many on 
foot, some dragging con¬ 
crete blocks tied to their 
ankles. St. Lazarus’s Sante¬ 
ria counterpart, Babalu 
Aye, is the most fervently 
worshiped deity in the Af¬ 
rican pantheon. At the St. 
Lazarus procession last 
December, nuns shouted 
at santeros who entered 
the church smoking cigars 
as a sign of devotion to Ba¬ 
balu Aye. And the nuns 
threw out the painted co¬ 
conuts that were brought 
as offerings to him. 

The official church posture toward 
Santeria believers is not only tolerance 
but inclusion. “They recognize them¬ 
selves as Catholic and as such we accept 
them,” Cardinal Ortega says. Santeros 
conduct their own baptisms in Catholic 
churches and bring their icons to be 
blessed with holy water. Once stashed in 
back rooms, many of these icons are now 
being displayed in living-room cabinets. 

Last month provided another sign of 
Santeria’s popularity. About 1,000 Cu¬ 
bans attended Christmas Eve mass in the 
cathedral, while two weeks earlier some 
2,500 had packed the church to celebrate 
the day of Cuba’s patron saint, Our Lady 
of Charity, who is also the Santeria deity 
Ochun. Perhaps the key question about 
the pope’s visit is whether he will reach 
out to these syncretic believers. If they 
rise up against the regime, Castro will 
really be in trouble. ■ 



Catholic novices watch pilgrims pass by a church in El Rincon. 
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Life in the fasting lane 

Suharto’s family has prospered, but Indonesians suffer 


By Jonah Blank 

J AKARTA—Throughout the month of 
Ramadan, pious Muslims fast from 
sunrise to sunset. But when the 
holy month ends next week, mil¬ 
lions of Indonesians may still go hungry. 
“Unless things change,” says Hasuna, a 
housewife in the capital city of Jakarta, 
“every day will be a fasting day.” 

Hasuna’s husband has been cut back to 
half-time work at his construction job 
and faces near-certain unemployment if 
the Indonesian financial crisis is not re¬ 
solved very soon. When the rupiah plum¬ 
meted to a rate of 11,000 per dollar (ver¬ 
sus 2,400 only a year ago), middle-class 
shoppers raided the supermarkets in a 
frenzied attempt to stock up on staples. 
But Hasuna, mother of eight children, 
couldn’t think of laying in supplies for the 
future: She can afford only to pay for one 
meal at a time. “Others rushed to the food 
vendors,” she says, “but all I could do was 
cry.” She, like so many Indonesians and 
others throughout Asia, has been learn¬ 
ing a hard lesson: When a country ties its 
prosperity to the world market, it exposes 
its economic and political system to ideas, 
pressures, and shocks from outside. 

Two-way street. Only two years ago, 
Asian officials were bragging that a net¬ 
work of regional cross-investment was 
producing a Pan-Asian prosperity zone, 
in which dynamism in one country would 
stimulate all the rest. Savings in Japan 
became investments in Thailand, Malay¬ 
sia, and Singapore; factories there export¬ 
ed goods through the region and to the 
United States. Now that same linkage has 
helped spread deflation and currency col¬ 
lapse from one country to the next. Japa¬ 
nese banks have more than $20 billion on 
loan in Indonesia. Many of those loans 
have soured, and last week officials in To¬ 
kyo admitted what outsiders had suspect¬ 
ed: that the worldwide total of bad loans 
held by Japan’s banks may reach half a 
trillion dollars. Peregrine Investment 
Holdings, Hong Kong’s largest invest¬ 
ment firm, had lent $265 million to one 
Indonesian taxi firm. The taxi company 
folded—and so, last week, did Peregrine. 

In Indonesia, President Suharto man¬ 
aged last week to stave off further political 


and economic turmoil, for the moment. 
He entertained foreign visitors, from U.S. 
Secretary of Defense William Cohen and 
Singapore’s prime minister to the head of 
the International Monetary Fund. Each 
gave Suharto the same warning to cooper¬ 
ate fully with the IMF. Each left with the 
same assurances—not yet backed by ac¬ 
tion—from the Indonesian leader. On 
Thursday Suharto took the unprecedent¬ 
ed (and humiliating) step of spelling out 


his reform promises in black and white, 
signing his name to them, and fielding 
questions from the international press for 
nearly half an hour. Financial markets re¬ 
mained skeptical, and the rupiah contin¬ 
ued to fall. 

To receive a $43 billion IMF bailout, Su¬ 
harto pledged to end the cronyism, nepo¬ 
tism, and unbridled corruption that have 
characterized Indonesia for decades and 
have recently undermined investor confi¬ 
dence and caused the rupiah to lose 75 
percent of its value since July. But it is one 
thing to make a promise, quite another to 
deliver. The financial emergency began 


with the release of a budget in which the 
president effectively reneged on the fiscal 
agreement struck with the IMF late last 
fall. One example of the maneuvering that 
has caused Suharto to lose credibility: An 
ailing bank controlled by his son was shut 
down last fall—only to reopen almost im¬ 
mediately under a new name. Last week 
Suharto agreed to end special tax breaks 
for his family’s businesses but not to close 
them down. This failure is of special im¬ 


portance because of the enormously dis¬ 
torting role the Suharto clan has played in 
the Indonesian economy. Suharto’s six 
children have used political influence to 
amass holdings that range from airlines, 
banking, and petrochemicals to the Ti¬ 
mor, Indonesia’s national car. Foreign 
companies hoping to do business in Indo¬ 
nesia often hire Suharto scions as “con¬ 
sultants” to grease the wheels. 

The collapse of the Indonesian finan¬ 
cial system—and possibly those of Thai¬ 
land, South Korea, and other Asian na¬ 
tions—is about more than exchange rates 
and stock prices. It is about hunger and 



Leaders of China, Hong Kong, Indonesia, Japan, and South Korea face the music. 
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joblessness for workers and farmers who 
have never heard of a share certificate or 
a bearer bond. The rich stand to lose their 
investments, but ordinary Indonesians 
are caught between spiraling prices and 
tumbling wages. Despite recent theoriz¬ 
ing about the “natural” desire for consen¬ 
sus in Asian societies, when people with 
very little to lose are faced with losing 
that last little hit, they become dangerous. 

The threat of social upheaval is exacer¬ 
bated by the drastic austerity measures 
demanded by the IMF in the name of fis¬ 
cal stability. If Suharto keeps his vow to 
terminate subsidies for fuel and other sta¬ 
ples, he runs the risk of inciting wide¬ 
spread insurrection. Last week, price 
hikes in basic foodstuffs led to rioting in 
three East Java cities. The outbreaks were 
quickly suppressed by the military, 
which played down their se¬ 
riousness: “If your shirt 
only needs to be shortened 
in the sleeves,” said Brig. 

Gen. A. Wahab Mokodon- 
gan, “why should you take it 
off and burn it?” But many 
feel the Indonesian state re¬ 
quires more than a simple nip 
and tuck. 

Suharto gained office 
through violence, in a 
1965 coup followed by 
more than a year of 
rioting and up¬ 
heaval that left 
some half a million 
dead. As president, he 
has governed with little 
pretense of democratic 
formalities. The military, 
over which he has solid 
trol, still calls all the shots in 
Indonesia’s political system. 

But, for the first time in his 
three decades in power, Su¬ 
harto now finds himself 
openly challenged, and by a 
wider range of critics than have 
ever before spoken out in public. 

Direct challenge. The regime’s most 
vocal opponent is Megawati Sukar¬ 
noputri, daughter of Indonesia’s 
founding father, Sukarno. One of 
the few political figures to enjoy true 
mass support, Megawati created a 
stir last week by announcing her desire 
to run for president. While she is cautious 
in her criticism of the man who ousted her 
father from power, Megawati’s very pres¬ 
ence on the political horizon is an implicit 
critique of the military-led government. 
“It is not just a matter of economic crisis; 
it is already a political crisis,” she said last 
week in an interview with U.S. News. 


“And not only economic and political, 
social and cultural as well.” Despite her 
high-energy lineage, Megawati’s political 
hopes are generally regarded as low-volt¬ 
age. Even her own campaign adviser, 
Kwik Kian Gie, describes her chances 
of gaining power in the near future as 
“very remote.” But Megawati, who 
claims some 25 million supporters, 
remains undeterred: “Just see what 
I can do,” she says. 

Since Indonesia’s cur¬ 
rency began its free fall, 


falling 

dominoes 


Beginning in 
Thailand last July, 
stock markets and 
currencies have 
tumbled in one 
Asian economy 


ans 


ssteps 


|| opposition has be¬ 
come increasingly 
audacious. Not 
only have calls for 
Suharto’s retire¬ 
ment come from 
student groups, 
but they have also 
been echoed by an 
organization of re¬ 
tired generals. Al¬ 
though long rumored to 
be in poor health, the 76- 
year-old president has re¬ 
fused to anoint a succes¬ 
sor. Apparently vigorous at 
his press conference, he is 
likely to stay in power until 
elections in March. As Indo¬ 
nesian economist Anwar Na- 
sution notes, the economy is 
unlikely to recover without dem- 
ratic reforms. “What’s going on now is a 
loss of confidence in the government,” he 
says, “not only from the companies but 
from the housewives.” 

The bloc with the greatest potential to 
break the military’s stranglehold on pow¬ 
er is a coalition of Islamic groups. Inside 
the token People’s Consultative Assem¬ 
bly, they have been the only opposition 
tolerated since Megawati was ousted 
from leadership of the government-sanc¬ 
tioned opposition party, the Indonesian 
Democratic Party, in 1996 in a vote engi¬ 
neered by Suharto’s followers. One As¬ 
sembly faction has already nominated 
Amien Rais, chairman of the 28 million- 
member Muhammadiyah Muslim or¬ 
ganization, as its candidate for president. 
Abdurrahman Wahid, whose 34 million- 
member Nahdlatul-Ulama is the coun¬ 
try’s largest Muslim group, has urged Su¬ 
harto to step down. While not yet staking 
a claim to the highest office himself, he 
does not rule out the possibility: “For the 
benefit of the country, if I have to do that, 
I will do it,” he says. “But please don’t ex¬ 
pect me to enjoy it.” 

Observers expect the president to fight 
a determined rear-guard action against 
all democratic and financial reform. “Su¬ 
harto himself, and his family, are part of 
the problem,” says Indonesian political 
analyst Umar Juoro. The president’s 
powerful daughter Tutut and son 
Bambang, he says, “are really spoiled 
children” who will never give up 
their multimillion-dollar monop¬ 
olies without a struggle. Bam¬ 
bang owns a luxury town- 
house in West Los Angeles 
and controls more than 50 
companies involved in 
shipping, satellites, enter- 
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tainment, and electronics. Another son, 
Hutomo, showed his lack of political sen¬ 
sitivity in the midst of the financial crisis 
by arriving at a press conference last 
week in a Rolls-Royce (and not in a Lam¬ 
borghini, even though he owns the 
sports-car company). Estimates of the Su¬ 
harto clan’s wealth range from $6 billion 
to $30 billion, making it one of the 
world’s largest family fortunes. 

Deep divide. Even more than many oth¬ 
er parts of Asia, Indonesia, the world’s 
fourth most populous nation, is a place of 
stark juxtapositions: businessmen in air- 
conditioned limousines shout into their 
cell phones as they cruise past laborers 
pouring asphalt for less than a dollar a 
day. The currency crisis has caused the 
most panic among the elite and middle 
classes: At the Plaza Indonesia, with its 
palatial emporia selling Gucci handbags, 
Cartier watches, and Versace evening 
wear, shoppers fear their newfound 
wealth will vanish as quickly as it was cre¬ 
ated. But Abdurrahman, the Muslim 
leader, says that only 10 percent of the 
population has enjoyed the profits of In¬ 
donesia’s economic boom and “the work¬ 
ers get almost nothing for their sweat.” 

In the slum of Penas on the outskirts of 
Jakarta, sandwiched between a multilane 
highway and a river of sewage, a scaven¬ 
ger named Ema agrees. She, her hus¬ 
band, her two children, and all their 
neighbors earn a living by picking 
through garbage for bottles and bits of re¬ 
cyclable plastic. Over the past few weeks, 
their lives have gone from precarious to 
untenable: The price of sugar has dou¬ 
bled, cooking oil has tripled, and even 
government-stabilized rice has gone up 
by a third. Yet the scrap dealer now pays 
them only half as much as he did in De¬ 
cember. “In the good times, the rich get 
richer,” she says. “And in the bad times, 
we poor are the ones who suffer.” 

The month of Ramadan is a time of in¬ 
trospection: The denial of daily fasting is 
meant for purification, self-searching, 
and eventual renewal. Indonesia’s period 
of deprivation will last much longer than 
a month, but the experience may lead to a 
healthier society. Perhaps this shared sac¬ 
rifice will finally break the lock that Su¬ 
harto’s family has had on the nation for 
the past 33 years. “I hope that our nation 
will come out of Ramadan with refreshed 
enthusiasm, with new vision, with new 
spirit,” says Muslim leader Amien Rais, 
“and I hope that the Suharto regime is 
counting its days.” ■ 


With Steven Butler in Tokyo, Brian 
Palmer in Hong Kong, David E. Kaplan, 
and Gary Cohen 


In Iraq, hints of 
biological atrocities 

U.N. teams have many suspicions, no proof 


By Bruce Auster 


W hen United Nations inspectors 
found a mass grave in June 1994 
near Iraq’s Salman Pak biologi¬ 
cal-weapons center, Iraqi offi¬ 
cials swore that the dead were not human 
guinea pigs exposed to lethal germ 
agents. In all likelihood, the inspectors 
decided, the remains were of executed 
Kuwaiti prisoners of war or political oppo¬ 
nents of the regime, an all-too-plausible 


explanation in Saddam Hussein’s Iraq. 

Since then, however, the U.N. teams 
have repeatedly wondered if their initial 
suspicions weren’t closer to the truth. Last 
week, when Saddam Hussein blocked an 
American-led team and forced another 
showdown with the U.N., inspectors may 
have been close to confirming that Iraq 
did indeed test anthrax and other biologi¬ 
cal agents on humans. 

The evidence of human testing is far 
from conclusive, but the charges are so 
ghastly that the U.N. has intensified its 
investigation. “If it’s true, it’s Hitlerian,” 
says a U.S. official. Last week, a German 
microbiologist led a team of inspectors to 
the notorious Abu Ghraib prison near 
Baghdad where they discovered that rec¬ 
ords from 1994 and 1995, when testing 
on political prisoners may have been per¬ 
formed, were missing. 


In 1995, U.N. officials did find a trove of 
documents on biological weapons at an 
Iraqi chicken farm. Among them was a 
photograph of a human arm with lesions. 
Because sloppy Iraqi lab procedures ex¬ 
pose workers to toxins, the U.N. cannot 
determine whether the photo is proof of 
human experimentation or of an unfortu¬ 
nate accident. The chicken-farm docu¬ 
ments also included a photograph album 
with carefully arrayed pictures of dead 
monkeys and donkeys, victims of horrific 
experiments. And a gruesome vid¬ 
eotape showed animals, mostly 
beagles, in their death throes. 

At another site, says former 
chief inspector Rolf Ekeus, the 
U.N. found inhalation chambers 
large enough to hold humans; the 
Iraqis claimed that they were used 
for tests on donkeys. Suspicions of 
human testing have long “been 
foremost in our minds, but I’ve 
never seen any proof,” Ekeus says. 

U.N. inspection chief Richard 
Butler visits Baghdad early this 
week to try to negotiate access to 
presidential sites that Iraq has 
deemed off limits. Meanwhile, 
American officials are readying an 
appeal to the U.N. to back the use 
of military force if Iraq remains 
obstreperous. Despite its tough talk, how¬ 
ever, the Clinton administration is reluc¬ 
tant to bomb, for fear that Saddam Hus¬ 
sein will bar the inspectors for good. 

The inspector at the center of last week’s 
maelstrom was Scott Ritter, who was 
blocked from making his rounds and 
branded a spy by Iraq. Ritter, a retired Ma¬ 
rine captain, has made a specialty of inves¬ 
tigating Iraq’s Special Security Organiza¬ 
tion, which he suspects is the chief agency 
responsible for hiding biological weapons, 
documents, and equipment. He believes 
that even when Iraqis hide materials from 
U.N. inspectors, they note the deception 
somewhere. And he is after those records. 
Ritter returned to New York late last 
week. But, he says, “We’ll be back.” ■ 


With Stephen J. Hedges and Linda Fasulo 
at the United Nations 



Ritter’s U.N. inspection team packing it in last week 
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YUGOSLAVIA 

Checkmate in 
Montenegro 

A fter failing to create a 
“Greater Serbia,” Yugoslav 
President Slobodan Milosevic 
has a new problem—this one 
right at home. The inaugura¬ 
tion last week of Milo Dju¬ 
kanovic as president of Monte¬ 
negro poses a direct threat to 
Milosevic’s grip on Yugoslavia, 
which—since other republics 
broke away—consists only of 
Serbia and tiny Montenegro. 
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THE BALTICS 


“God, the TV Channel” advertising in London either. 


Queuing up for 
entry into NATO 

E ver since they regained in¬ 
dependence from Moscow 
in 1991, Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania have fought to es¬ 
cape Russia’s influence and 
anchor themselves in Europe. 
The presidents of the three 
Baltic States took a step to- 
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is a miracle to succeed, sta- 
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ring of miraculous claims, 
■Thomas K. Grose in London 


ward that goal last week by 
signing a charter with Presi¬ 
dent Clinton. While making no 
promises, Washington assert¬ 
ed “real, profound, and endur¬ 
ing” interest in their security 
and supported their bid for 
NATO membership. 

The Baltic States were ex¬ 
cluded from the first round of 
NATO expansion, which in¬ 
cluded Poland, Hungary, and 
the Czech Republic. Romania 
and Slovenia are the most like¬ 
ly candidates for a second 
round. But the charter, says 
Paul Goble, an expert on the 
region at Radio Free Europe, 
lines up the Baltic States as 
“presumptive candidates” for a 
possible third round. 

So far, Russia’s reaction has 
been low key. Still, Moscow 
has said in the past that Baltic 
membership in NATO would 
force it to “reconsider” rela¬ 
tions with the alliance—partic¬ 
ularly since Russian troops 
must pass through Lithuania 
to reach the Russian enclave of 
Kaliningrad on the Baltic Sea. 
-Kevin Whitelaw, with 
Christian Caryl in Moscow 
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tainment, and electronics. Another son, 
Hutomo, showed his lack of political sen¬ 
sitivity in the midst of the financial crisis 
by arriving at a press conference last 
week in a Rolls-Royce (and not in a Lam¬ 
borghini, even though he owns the 
sports-car company). Estimates of the Su¬ 
harto clan’s wealth range from $6 billion 
to $30 billion, making it one of the 
world’s largest family fortunes. 

Deep divide. Even more them many oth¬ 
er parts of Asia, Indonesia, the world’s 
fourth most populous nation, is a place of 
stark juxtapositions: businessmen in air- 
conditioned limousines shout into their 
cell phones as they cruise past laborers 
pouring asphalt for less than a dollar a 
day. The currency crisis has caused the 
most panic among the elite and middle 
classes: At the Plaza Indonesia, with its 
palatial emporia selling Gucci handbags, 
Cartier watches, and Versace evening 
wear, shoppers fear their newfound 
wealth will vanish as quickly as it was cre¬ 
ated. But Abdurrahman, the Muslim 
leader, says that only 10 percent of the 
population has enjoyed the profits of In¬ 
donesia’s economic boom and “the work¬ 
ers get almost nothing for their sweat.” 

In the slum of Penas on the outskirts of 
Jakarta, sandwiched between a multilane 
highway and a river of sewage, a scaven¬ 
ger named Erna agrees. She, her hus¬ 
band, her two children, and all their 
neighbors earn a living by picking 
through garbage for bottles and bits of re¬ 
cyclable plastic. Over the past few weeks, 
their lives have gone from precarious to 
untenable: The price of sugar has dou¬ 
bled, cooking oil has tripled, and even 
government-stabilized rice has gone up 
by a third. Yet the scrap dealer now pays 
them only half as much as he did in De¬ 
cember. “In the good times, the rich get 
richer,” she says. “And in the bad times, 
we poor are the ones who suffer.” 

The month of Ramadan is a time of in¬ 
trospection: The denial of daily fasting is 
meant for purification, self-searching, 
and eventual renewal. Indonesia’s period 
of deprivation will last much longer than 
a month, but the experience may lead to a 
healthier society. Perhaps this shared sac¬ 
rifice will finally break the lock that Su¬ 
harto’s family has had on the nation for 
the past 33 years. “I hope that our nation 
will come out of Ramadan with refreshed 
enthusiasm, with new vision, with new 
spirit,” says Muslim leader Amien Rais, 
“and I hope that the Suharto regime is 
counting its days.” ■ 


With Steven Butler in Tokyo, Brian 
Palmer in Hong Kong, David E. Kaplan, 
and Gary Cohen 


In Iraq, hints of 
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U.N. teams have many suspicions, no proof 


By Bruce Auster 

W hen United Nations inspectors 
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In 1995, U.N. officials did find a trove of 
documents on biological weapons at an 
Iraqi chicken farm. Among them was a 
photograph of a human arm with lesions. 
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pose workers to toxins, the U.N. cannot 
d etermine whether the photo i s proo f of 
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YUGOSLAVIA 

Checkmate in 
Montenegro 

A fter failing to create a 
“Greater Serbia,” Yugoslav 
President Slobodan Milosevic 
has a new problem—this one 
right at home. The inaugura¬ 
tion last week of Milo Dju¬ 
kanovic as president of Monte¬ 
negro poses a direct threat to 
Milosevic’s grip on Yugoslavia, 
which—since other republics 
broke away—consists only of 
Serbia and tiny Montenegro. 
Djukanovic, a young, pro- 
Western reformer, had the au¬ 
dacity to win an election over 
the Milosevic ally who held the 
presidency, Momir Bulatovic. 

The night before Djukano¬ 
vic’s inauguration, Bulatovic 
incited some 8,000 protesters, 
who hurled homemade bombs, 
stones, and torches at police in 
the capital of Podgorica. More 
than 40 people were injured. 
Furious U.S. officials told Mi¬ 
losevic that the orchestrated 
violence justified keeping 
sanctions on Yugoslavia. They 
also warned that the inaugura¬ 



tion had to proceed peacefully. 
It did. 

Djukanovic says that he will 
not push for secession, but he 
is expected to challenge Milos¬ 
evic’s power in the federal gov¬ 
ernment. Serb nationalists 
also fear that Djukanovic’s de¬ 
mands for more autonomy will 
inspire newly armed Albanian 
insurgents in the southern 
Serbian region of Kosovo. 
-Thomas Omestad, with Philip 
G. Smucker in Belgrade 


THE BALTICS 

Queuing up for 
entry into NATO 

E ver since they regained in¬ 
dependence from Moscow 
in 1991, Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania have fought to es¬ 
cape Russia’s influence and 
anchor themselves in Europe. 
The presidents of the three 
Baltic States took a step to¬ 


BRITAIN 

Bible thumping hits TV 

B ritain is being blitzed by advertisements 
for its first taste of 24-hour religious TV 
programming, promoted as “God, the TV 
Channel.” But the attempt to replicate 
American-style televangelism may require a 
miracle to survive. 


The Christian Channel, which has been 
broadcasting for a few hours a day since 
1995, already claims to attract 300,000 
viewers. But that’s only a tiny portion of the 
7 million-member cable and satellite audi¬ 
ence. And unlike their counterparts in the 
United States, British televangelists cannot 
ask viewers for monetary support because 
the government’s programming code bans 
religious fund-raising appeals. Last year, the 
Christian Channel was rebuked for 
showing an exorcism, which the code 
specifically prohibits. 

So far, the Christian Channel has not 
been deterred. Late last year, it in¬ 
creased its daily broadcast time to seven 
hours from three and won licenses for 
six more channels, on which it plans to 
offer music, shopping, and revivals. If it 
indeed needs a miracle to succeed, sta¬ 
tion officials can pray for one. But if the 
miracle occurs, they won’t be able to tell 
viewers. The programming code doesn’t 
allow the airing of miraculous claims, 
either. -Thomas K. Grose in London 



ward that goal last week by 
signing a charter with Presi¬ 
dent Clinton. While making no 
promises, Washington assert¬ 
ed “real, profound, and endur¬ 
ing” interest in their security 
and supported their bid for 
NATO membership. 

The Baltic States were ex¬ 
cluded from the first round of 
NATO expansion, which in¬ 
cluded Poland, Hungary, and 
the Czech Republic. Romania 
and Slovenia are the most like¬ 
ly candidates for a second 
round. But the charter, says 
Paul Goble, an expert on the 
region at Radio Free Europe, 
lines up the Baltic States as 
“presumptive candidates” for a 
possible third round. 

So far, Russia’s reaction has 
been low key. Still, Moscow 
has said in the past that Baltic 
membership in NATO would 
force it to “reconsider” rela¬ 
tions with the alliance—partic¬ 
ularly since Russian troops 
must pass through Lithuania 
to reach the Russian enclave of 
Kaliningrad on the Baltic Sea. 
-Kevin Whitelaw, with 
Christian Caryl in Moscow 


Edited by Carey W. English 
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Texas-tall buyouts 

Dallas-based Hicks, Muse outguns Wall Street firms 


By Harry Hurt III 

A ttention, Henry Kravis. An up¬ 
start gang of Texas gunslingers 
called Hicks, Muse, Tate & Furst 
is aiming to dominate the shoot- 
from-the-hip leveraged buyout 
business, and their Lone Star ambitions 
are backed by plenty of Wall Street 
know-how. Kravis’s firm, Kohlberg Kra¬ 
vis Roberts (KKR), is already legendary 
on and off the Street thanks to numerous 
high-profile deals like the buyout of RJR 
Nabisco documented in the 1990 bestsell¬ 
er Barbarians at the Gate. As an LBO firm 
in the land of LBJ, Hicks, Muse is compar¬ 
atively little known. But that could 
change soon. 

In the past six months, the Dallas- 
based firm has announced over $5 billion 
worth of deals. According to statistics 
compiled by Loan Pricing Corp./Gold 
Sheets, Hicks, Muse leapt from fourth 
place in buyout- and acquisition-related 
borrowing in the third quarter of 1996 to 
take over first place from the vaunted 
KKR in the third quarter of 1997- Along 
the way, Hicks, Muse has become the 
owner of the nation’s largest radio station 
chain, a powerful force in TV broadcast¬ 
ing, and, with its recent purchase of the 
United Artists movie theater chain, the 
nation’s second-largest film exhibitor. 

Hicks, Muse also is a major player in in¬ 
dustries ranging from real estate to con¬ 
sumer products, with such household 
names as Bumble Bee seafoods, Chef 
Boyardee spaghetti, and Ghirardelli choc¬ 
olates (which it intends to sell soon). “I 
wanted to create a firm that would be an 
institution as opposed to a couple of guys 
doing deals,” says Tom Hicks, 51, a silvery- 
haired, cowboy-booted University of Tex¬ 
as graduate and former radio deejay, who 
co-founded Hicks, Muse in 1989 after 
leading lucrative soft-drink-industry buy¬ 
outs of Dr Pepper and Seven-Up. “There 
may be 10 firms like us in New York, but 
there’s only one of us in Dallas. We’ve got 
the best of both worlds.” 

That may be an atypical Texas under¬ 
statement. Over the past nine years, 
Hicks, Muse has acquired more than 180 



Tom Hicks, a former radio deejay, has put the Lone Star State on the map for leveraged buyouts, 
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separate U.S. and overseas companies, 
with total values in excess of $25 billion— 
an impressive figure despite being well 
short of the much longer running KKR’s 
cumulative deal total. Hicks, Muse, which 
is privately held, claims to have produced 
rates of return for investors, most of 
whom are large public and private pen¬ 
sion funds, that average 30 to 40 percent. 
In areas like consumer products, the pub¬ 
licly documented returns have been even 



rhich are going strong again in the ’90s. 


higher. In November 1996, the firm ac¬ 
quired 80 percent of a company now 
known as International Home Foods 
from pharmaceutical industry giant 
American Home Products, with an equity 
investment of $264 million. By the time 
International Home Foods went public 
last fall, the value of Hicks, Muse’s equity 
stake had skyrocketed to nearly $1 billion. 

Buy and build. One of the things that dis¬ 
tinguishes Hicks, Muse from the rest of 
the leveraged buyout pack, apart from its 
Dallas headquarters, is its “buy and 
build” philosophy. In the 1980s, most 
LBO firms leveraged relatively small 
amounts of capital with large bank loans 
or junk bond borrowings to buy compa¬ 
nies. The LBO firm would then break up 
the company and sell off some of the 
pieces to retire the debt incurred in the 
acquisition process. Hicks, Muse, hy con¬ 
trast, prefers to acquire a core company 
in a particular industry that can serve as a 
“platform” for subsequent purchases of 
various add-on companies. Together, 
these enable Hicks, Muse to establish a 


pre-eminent position in a given industry. 
Like its LBO peers, Hicks, Muse does sell 
off pieces of target companies to help fi¬ 
nance buyouts, but it generally aims to 
hold on to its acquisitions for at least two 
to three years and sometimes for as long 
as seven to 10 years. 

Although Hicks, Muse has only eight 
partners and 60 employees, the firm has 
been able to broaden and diversify its 
holdings into far-flung industries by 
drawing on the resources of certain in¬ 
vestment affiliates like Mills & Partners, a 
St. Louis-based specialist in commercial 
and industrial properties. In addition to 
identifying sometimes obscure acquisi¬ 
tion targets, these affiliates provide ex¬ 
pertise in consolidating duplicate ac¬ 
counting departments, combining and 
streamlining distribution systems, and 
recruiting new management teams with 
sharply focused objectives. 

Hicks, Muse started shaking up Wall 
Street last summer with its bold series of 
media industry acquisitions. In August, 
the firm agreed to buy eight major-mar¬ 
ket stations from Providence, R.I.-based 
Lin Television for $1.7 billion. Later that 
same month, it purchased 71 radio sta¬ 
tions from SFX Broadcasting for $2.1 bil¬ 
lion. In November, it acquired 340 Unit¬ 
ed Artists theaters for $850 million, 
outbidding rival KKR. 


With the SFX deal, Hicks, Muse vaulted 
to the top rank of the nation’s radio station 
owners. Its Capstar Broadcasting unit, 
which is based in Austin and run by Tom 
Hicks’s 47-year-old brother, Steven, now 
boasts 315 stations in small and medium¬ 
sized markets. Its Chancellor Broad¬ 
casting unit owns an additional 99 sta¬ 
tions in larger markets. Together, Capstar 
and Chancellor generate annual revenues 
of about $1,389 billion, putting Hicks, 
Muse’s combined radio holdings ahead of 
CBS, which owns 169 stations with $1,382 
billion in annual revenues. 

Steven Hicks says Capstar has doubled 
its equity value in the past 12 months, 
thanks to the new acquisitions and to 
technology-driven innovations made 
possible by the 1996 Telecommunica¬ 
tions Act, which removed restrictions on 
the number of radio stations a single 
company or individual can own. In the 
past, no one could own more than 40 ra¬ 
dio stations, resulting in a highly frag¬ 
mented marketplace. That made it very 
difficult for national advertisers to buy 


hundreds of different stations in differ¬ 
ent markets. “We take what I call a Wal- 
Mart approach to radio,” says Hicks. 
“With the digitalized technology avail¬ 
able today, we can now offer a one-stop 
shop for advertisers because we have a 
strong nationwide network that can also 
provide customized programming and 
advertising spots targeted at specific lo¬ 
cal markets.” 

Contrarians. If the timing of Hicks, 
Muse’s entry into the LBO game seems 
impeccable with the benefit of 20-20 
hindsight, it hardly appeared to be a sure 
thing in the early 1990s. The infamous 
misdeeds of Michael Milken and the 
overall excesses of the ’80s had triggered 
a collapse in the junk bond market, a fa¬ 
vored source of financing. As a result, en¬ 
thusiasm for backing leveraged buyouts, 
which had garnered reams of negative 
publicity in the RJR Nabisco deal, had all 
but evaporated. “We took the contrarian 
view that LBOs were going to make a 
comeback,” says Hicks, Muse President 
Charles Tate. 

One of the obstacles Hicks, Muse faced 
early on was convincing pension funds 
that a firm headquartered 1,500 miles 
from Wall Street had the access and stay¬ 
ing power to take on a bunch of high-risk 
investments that had the possibilities of 


Hicks, Muse has acquired over 180 
companies in the past nine years. 


radio ads, because they had to deal with 
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generating high returns. To that end, 
Tate opened an office in midtown Man¬ 
hattan (the firm has since opened offices 
in Mexico City and St. Louis, as well) and 
joined his partners in putting on road 
shows for prospective investors. The sell¬ 
ing point was Hicks, Muse’s ability to 
screen deals from across the country be¬ 
fore they even reached Wall Street. 

Consolidation. With a portfolio of pro¬ 
spective deals spanning a wide range of 
industries, Hicks, Muse also offered pen¬ 
sion funds a chance to place the bulk of 
their high-risk investment allocations un¬ 
der one roof if the firm established a suc¬ 
cessful track record right away. “At the 
time, most of the pension funds had 
spread their commitments among several 
different firms, which made them hard to 
manage, and they were looking to con¬ 
solidate with just a few firms,” Tate re¬ 
calls. “If we managed prudently, we could 
go back to the well for more money, and 
the pension funds would not have to go 
through a new decision-making process 
to select an LBO firm every year.” 

Hicks, Muse has suffered its share of 
setbacks. Perhaps the most stinging was 
the 1994 purchase of then bankrupt G. 
Heileman Brewing, producers of Colt 45 
malt liquor, for $390 million. Hicks, 
Muse hired an outside management firm 
with no beer industry experience to over¬ 
see what proved to be a disastrous expan¬ 
sion effort calling for the introduction of 
150 new products. After Heileman racked 
up losses of $37 million in 1994 and $64 
million in 1995, the company was sold to 
Stroh Brewery for a reported $290 mil¬ 
lion. Last fall, Hicks, Muse also encoun¬ 
tered a hitch in its media industry expan¬ 
sion plans when it failed to acquire the 
Act III movie theater chain, which was 
snatched up by KKR for $660 million. 
“We definitely wanted Act III, but when 
we didn’t get it, we didn’t go around say¬ 
ing that KKR overpaid for it,” says Tate. 
“We think they’re smart guys who know 
what they’re doing.” 

Rivals grudgingly say the same about 
the Hicks, Muse partners. The firm is 
now forming a fourth investment fund, 
anticipated to be in the $3.5 billion to $4 
billion range. It is simultaneously form¬ 
ing a separate $1 billion fund for Latin 
American acquisitions. Hicks, Muse is 
expected to sell off some investments, 
like Del Monte Foods of Mexico, as it 
targets new media and consumer proper¬ 
ties south of the border and continues to 
acquire more U.S. radio and manufac¬ 
turing properties. Look for Hicks, Muse 
to keep leading the LBO pack for years to 
come as it rides herd Texas style on the 
bulls and bears of Wall Street. ■ 


We will bury you... 
with a Snickers bar 

The strange Russian backlash against Mars 


Unaccustomed to ads, Russians were hit with a ton of them courtesy of Snickers. 


M OSCOW—For Mars Inc., success 
in the quirky Russian market has 
been bittersweet. The McLean, 
Va.-based food-products titan 
(worldwide revenues: $14 billion) began 
selling its trademark Mars and Snickers 


bars in the old Soviet Union in 1991 
through a grass-roots network of small 
distributors supported by a hyperaggres- 
sive advertising blitz. The strategy proved 
amazingly effective—at least at first: 
Snickers quickly shot to the top of the Rus¬ 
sian confectionery market, valued by ana¬ 
lysts at $2.5 billion to $3.2 billion. With 
chocolate sales in the nation expect¬ 
ed to grow 34 percent in the next two 
years, Mars last May opened a $200 
million candy factory in the small 
town of Stupino to the south of Mos¬ 
cow, the biggest foreign investment 
in a production facility inside Russia 
at the time. (In addition, the compa¬ 
ny is now preparing to break ground 
for another plant near the Siberian 
city of Novosibirsk to make pet food, 
a product virtually unknown in Sovi¬ 
et times—and correspondingly pop¬ 
ular today.) 

But along the way to this success 
an odd thing happened. To many 
Russians, “Snickers” has quite liter¬ 
ally become a swear word. When the 
ultranationalist Vladimir Zhirinov¬ 
sky wants to score points with his 
constituents, all he has to do is rail 
about “Snickers bars that Slavic sto¬ 
machs refuse to digest.” When a 
Communist youth group wants to 
insult the U.S. Embassy in Moscow, 
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Mars is the top foreign chocolate maker in Russia. 
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Chrysler Town & Country. "America's Most Appealing Minivan" Two Years In A Row. 

—J.D. Power and Associates 


J.D.iWER 


For the second year in a row, the Chrysler Town & Country has been honored with J.D. 
Power and Associates'prestigious APEAL award. In their recent study. Town & Country tied 


as "America's Most Appealing Minivan" after its owners rated it on over 100 attributes! 
So while we always insist that I 

CHRYSLER 

it be quiet, we certainly don't MElka—g.——-—_^___— - 


mind hearing this sort of noise. 


The NewChryslerTown & Country 

We made it exceptionally quiet. 

However, it still produces an occasional buzz. 


*J.D. Power and Associates 1997 APEAL Study—Auto 
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members threaten to bombard it with 
Snickers. Communist leader Gennadi 
Zyuganov routinely invokes Snickers as a 
symbol of the traumatic “invasion” of 
Russia by superficial pop culture from the 
United States. Newspaper columnists 
draw unflattering comparisons between 
new sex education programs in Russian 
schools and the philosophy of instant 
gratification allegedly embodied by the 
punchy slogans for Mars products. 

One Russian antisemite went on the 
record with the claim that 200,000 Mos¬ 


cow children had acquired diabetes from 
Snickers bars “imported by Zionist mer¬ 
chants,” while some fascists link the Mars 
trademark with a supposed “Hebrew cul¬ 
tural revolution” now taking place in Rus¬ 
sia. Even tree huggers are beating up on 
Snickers. Environmental activists com¬ 
plain that Russia’s rich natural resources 
are being sold off “in order to import such 
necessities as Mars and Snickers.” 

Too many commercials. The causes for 
this peculiar backlash are not hard to 
find. When Mars began its Katyusha- 
rocket-style advertising barrage in 1991, 
consumers unused to ads suddenly found 
themselves watching the same Snickers 
commercial over and over again on televi¬ 
sion. Most of the spots featured American 
faces and settings, and at least one began 
in English before fading clumsily into a 
Russian voice-over. For a while the com¬ 


pany even relied on the English-language 
slogan “Snickers Satisfaction,” which left 
most Russians predictably befuddled. 

It wasn’t long before Russian comics 
were taking jabs at Snickers the way Jay 
Leno pokes fun at Boris Yeltsin’s drinking 
habits. “Snickers advertising irritates 
people because they think that this Amer¬ 
ican way of life is being forced upon 
them,” says Richard Latsis, a professor 
who advises the Russian parliament on 
cultural issues. “Ironically, Snickers is re¬ 
peating the mistake of socialism, when 


the party tried to beat its own message 
into our heads by every means possible.” 

Vladimir Yevstafiev, head of the Rus¬ 
sian Association of Advertising Agencies, 
says that other Western chocolate mak¬ 
ers, like Cadbury and Nestle, have used 
ad budgets much smaller than Mars’s to 
better effect by targeting specific seg¬ 
ments of the market and using motifs fa¬ 
miliar to Russian viewers. Yevstafiev also 
praises them for investing in local choco¬ 
late makers. 

Not surprisingly, the backlash against 
Snickers has helped domestic producers. 
Some of them have modernized produc¬ 
tion and hired domestic ad agencies to win 
back old customers with strategies that 
play up the patriotic angle. Yevstafiev 
points proudly to a campaign developed 
by his own ad agency, Maxima, as an ex¬ 
ample. A television spot for regional choc¬ 


olate brand Volzhanka shows sunset pan¬ 
oramas of the Volga River and cute kids in 
folk costumes as a voice-over extols the 
virtues of “real Russian chocolate.” 

Russian and proud. This back-to-roots 
strategy is part of a much larger trend. 
In the disoriented Russia of the early 
1990s, Western pop culture still enjoyed 
the cachet of novelty, but that era is long 
gone. Today, “Russianness” is back in 
vogue. As a result, most foreign choco¬ 
late companies have been scrambling to 
develop new brands and package their 
products to suit local 
tastes. They appear to 
have no choice. In the 
chocolate market, the 
foreigners’ total share 
has dropped from 80 
percent in 1992 to about 
one third today (Mars 
has managed to hang on 
to its roughly 10 percent 
market share). Competi¬ 
tion, especially in such 
hard-fought, trendset¬ 
ting markets as Moscow 
and St. Petersburg, is be¬ 
coming more savage by 
the hour. 

Mars managers are 
clearly worried about the 
negative connotations 
that have accrued to 
their flagship brand. 
Company reps are eager 
to demonstrate their 
home-grown bona fides. 
“We are a Russian com¬ 
pany,” insists Alexander 
Shalnev, spokesman for 
Mars’s locally incorpo¬ 
rated subsidiary. “And 
Mars is obliged to adjust 
to the Russian market.” He points out 
that Mars produces two confectionery 
products tailored to Russian palates (a 
sweet mint called Rondo and an especial¬ 
ly nutty chocolate bar by the name of 
Topic). He also notes that Mars was a 
founding member of the Association of 
the Russian Confectionery Industry, 
where it rubs elbows with Soviet-era pro¬ 
ducers like Rotfront and Red October. In 
addition, Shalnev says that 70 percent of 
the milk, sugar, and starch used in the 
candy bars made in Stupino are of Rus¬ 
sian origin (all of the peanuts and cocoa 
beans that make up the bulk of a Snick¬ 
ers bar still come from abroad, however). 

It’s unclear whether such facts will 
mollify critics. But Mars officials can at 
least take comfort in the fact that so far 
no one is blaming the mishaps of the Mir 
space station on Snickers. ■ 



Mars took the Russian market by storm with an American-style marketing blitz. It may have been overkill. 
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One scientists vision 
revolutionizes the hearing 
industry, benefiting millions 
of people... 

Crystal Ear® uses sophisticated electronics to provide affordable, 
cosmetically-pleasing and easy-to-use hearing amplification. 


O ne day a friend asked my 
wife Jill if I had a hearing 
aid. "He certainly does," 
replied Jill, "Me!" After hearing 
about a remarkable new product, 

Jill finally got up the nerve to 
ask me if I'd ever thought about 
getting a hearing aid. "No way," 

I said. "It would make me look 
20 years older and cost a fortune." 

"No, no," she replied. "This is 
entirely different. It's not a hearing 
aid...it's Crystal Ear!" 

No one will know. Jill was right. 

Crystal Ear is different—not the 
bulky, old-styled body-worn or 
over-the-ear aid, but an advanced 
personal sound system so small 
it's like contacts for your ears. 

And Crystal Ear is super-sensitive 
and powerful, too. You will hear 
sounds your ears have been miss¬ 
ing for years. Crystal Ear will make 
speech louder, and the sound is 
pure and natural. 

I couldn't believe how tiny it is. It is 
smaller than the tip of my little finger and 
it's almost invisible when worn. There are 
no wires, no behind-the-ear devices. Put it in 
your ear and its ready-to-wear mold fits 
comfortably. Since it's not too loud or too 
tight, you may even forget that you're wearing 
it! Use it at work or at play. And if your hear¬ 
ing problem is worse in certain situations, use 
Crystal Ear only when you need it. 

A fraction of the price. Hearing loss is the 
world's number-one health problem, but in 




COMPARE CRYSTAL EAR AND SEE THE DIFFERENCE 
MOST 

IN-CANAL CRYSTAL 

BRANDS EAR 

Require fitting 

Yes 

No 

Require testing 

Yes 

No 

Battery life 

160 hours 

320 hours 

Impact resistance 

Average 

Excellent 

Whistling/feedback 

Frequent 

Limited 

Telephone use 

Yes 

Excellent 

Retail price 

$1,000-2,000 

$299.85 


problem untreated. 
Crystal Ear is now 
available to help 
these people treat 
their hearing loss 
with a small and 
very affordable 
Class I in-the-canal 
ng amplifier. 


goes completely untreated. For 
many millions of people, hearing devices are 
way too expensive, and the retail middlemen 
want to keep it that way. What's more, treating 
hearing loss the old retail way can involve 
numerous office visits, expensive testing and 
adjustments to fit your ear. Thanks to Crystal 
Ear, the "sound solution" is now affordable 
and convenient. Almost 90% of people with 
mild hearing loss, and millions more with just 
a little hearing dropoff, can be dramatically 
helped with Crystal Ear. Plus, its superior 
design is energy-efficient, so batter¬ 
ies can last months, not just weeks. 
You’ll feel years younger! Wear 
Crystal Ear indoors, outdoors, at 
home and at work. Crystal Ear 
arrives ready to use, complete with 
batteries, two different fitting 
sleeves, a cleaning brush and even a 
carrying case. Crystal Ear is a break¬ 
through advance in the hearing 
device field. It is made in the USA, 
using state-of-the-art micro-manu¬ 
facturing techniques that cut costs 
dramatically—savings that we can 


pass on to you. The conventional companies, 
domestic and foreign, don't like that! 

Don’t be fooled by high prices. No hear¬ 
ing device, no matter how expensive, can 
eliminate background noise, despite claims 
by the manufacturers. Crystal Ear does not 
promise miracles—just an affordable, sound 
solution to many common hearing problems. 


DON’T TAKE OUR 
WORD FOR IT... 

“My father spent 
over $5000 on anoth¬ 
er brand. I showed 
him my Crystal Ear, 
he tried it, and he 
decided it worked 
better than his 
brand, even though 

fraction of the cost!" 



—A satisfied Crystal Ear 


"Over 32 million Americans experience 
some loss of hearing. Though most cases go 
untreated, over 90 percent of these people 
would be disappointed to learn from their 
doctor that there is no medical or surgical 
cure. There is, however, an effective treat¬ 
ment: electronic amplification ." 

—Dr. Dale Massad, MD 


Risk-free. Try Crystal Ear and hear what 
you've been missing. It comes with a 90-day 
manufacturer's limited warranty as well as 
our risk-free home trial. If you're not satisfied, 
return it within 30 days for a full refund. 
Crystal Ear®: 

Three credit-card payments of $99.95 $12 S&H 

Please mention promotional code 3461-12311. 

For fastest service, call toll-free 24 hours a day 

800-992-2966 
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Super Sunday, super bets 

Offshore sports-betting services boom. One state fights back 


By Dan McGraw 


F rom Las Vegas pros who meticu¬ 
lously study point spreads to aver¬ 
age fans who plunk down $5 for a 
square in the office pool, Americans 
will bet an estimated $3 billion—legally 
and illegally—on the Super Bowl this 
Sunday. But a growing number of sports 
bettors will not be calling their local 
bookie at the comer bar to place their 
bets. Instead, they will call toll-free num¬ 
bers in island paradises like Antigua and 
Cura?ao, where courteous phone opera¬ 
tors will ask for their account number, of¬ 
fer the latest point spread, record the wa¬ 
ger on a computer terminal, and send the 
check out Monday if the bettor has the 
good favor to win. 

Betting over the phone is almost as old 
as the telephone itself—and is plainly ille¬ 
gal. The new twist is that an increasing 


number of sports-betting entrepreneurs, 
most of them former illegal bookies from 
the United States, have set up operations 
in Caribbean island nations and other 
places where sports gambling is legal. 

Beach bookies. During the past year, the 
number of so-called banana-republic 
bookies has leapt from 30 to around 100, 
as more and more bookies decide it is bet¬ 
ter to book bets from Antigua than, say, 
Fort Lee, N.J. Increasingly, they have 
been advertising on mainstream U.S. 
sports-radio programs and in specialized 
sports magazines like Pro Football Week¬ 
ly. The ads—for friendly sounding sports 
books like Galaxy Sports, EZBet, and 
Sports Off Shore—describe user-friendly 
services and, more important, claim that 
such betting is perfectly legal. 

It is not. Federal law prohibits betting 
services from using phones for gambling 
across state lines or international bound¬ 


aries. Also, in most states it is illegal to 
place a sports bet—period. But enforce¬ 
ment is difficult; extraditing a bookie 
from Antigua is both time consuming and 
expensive for a relatively minor crime. 

Alarmed by the explosion of offshore 
sports books, Florida last month took an 
unusual step in an attempt to disrupt the 
business. First, the Florida attorney gen¬ 
eral’s office struck a deal with Western 
Union to stop wire transfers to the off¬ 
shore books. According to insiders in the 
industry, about 80 percent of the money 
going to the offshore books goes through 
Western Union. Similar agreements with 
Moneygram, MasterCard, and Visa are ex¬ 
pected. The Florida attorney general also 
sent letters to Florida radio stations and 
magazines like Pro Football Weekly and 
Casino Player, telling them not to accept 
ads from offshore sports books. 

The legal rationale for Florida’s action 




0 The operator then gives each bettor a personal 
ID number (PIN) and another toll-free number. 


A gambling man’s paradise 

Q Bettor calls a toll-free number of a sports book (usu¬ 
ally located in the Caribbean) for instructions on how to 
wire money to open an account at an offshore location. 
The minimum balance is usually $500 to get started. 


Q The sports books 
subscribe to services 
that transfer the latest 
point spreads and odds 
via satellite. The 
calls in, gives his PIN, 
and places bets. 


(Most books have a 
minimum of $50 per 
bet.) Many sports 
books record the 
conversation. 
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is that since it is illegal to place a bet in 
Florida, radio stations that run ads and fi¬ 
nancial services that transfer money are 
aiding in the commission of a crime. Flori¬ 
da investigators found that just about ev¬ 
ery offshore sports book conducted at 
least some business in the United States— 
from sending out mailings and running 
marketing offices to physically locating 
their computer servers here. “Aside from 
the actual taking of the bet, just about all 
of their business was being done in the 
United States,” says Gary Betz, special 
counsel to the Florida attorney general. 

But most island bookies remain unde¬ 
terred. Frank Masterana, 69, a veteran 
bookmaker from Las Vegas, has booked 
bets from the Dominican Republic since 
1988. “The state of Florida can do what it 
wants, but it won’t stop gambling,” says 
Masterana, who runs Caribbean Sports. 
“We’ll find ways to circumvent the law.” 

Sports radio stations and magazines 
also dismissed the state’s warnings, 
claiming First Amendment privileges to 
advertise a service that is legal where it 
operates. “The government has no right 
to tell us what we advertise,” says Greg 
DePalma, host of a sports talk show on 
WPOM-AM in West Palm Beach that ac¬ 
cepts ads from an offshore bookmaker. 

Florida and other states hoping to 
crack down on such betting most likely 
will not receive much help from the feds. 
Last year, a request by the National Asso¬ 
ciation of Attorneys General for federal 
enforcement of existing gaming laws for 
Internet and offshore gambling opera¬ 
tions was rebuffed. Officially, the U.S. De¬ 
partment of Justice says the matter is un¬ 
der review, but spokesman John Russell 
adds, “It’s a matter of resources.” 

With a huge audience interested in bet¬ 
ting, and little enforcement, the offshore 
gambling operations have become incred¬ 
ibly profitable. According to interviews 
with a number of industry consultants 
and several offshore sports bookmakers, a 
typical large betting service boasts around 
1,500 regular bettors and net winnings of 
between $5 million and $9 million a year. 

Several states have indicated they will 
follow Florida’s lead in cracking down on 
offshore betting. But doing so won’t be 
easy. Joe Gallagher, a Philadelphia-based 
consultant who advises clients on how to 
set up bookmaking businesses offshore, 
predicts that Florida will have a tough 
time prosecuting sports betting cases. 
“Juries would laugh at them,” he says. 
“Here we have a state that is in the lottery 
business, a state that licenses jai alai, dog 
racing, horse racing, and poker-and it is 
going to tell you, you can’t call Antigua to 
place $50 on the Super Bowl.” ■ 


Tobacco fighters find 
another smoking gun 

New documents dim settlement hopes 


By Marianne Lavelle 

T he universe of people who still be¬ 
lieved tobacco companies’ claims 
that they did not market cigarettes 
to minors was small to begin with. 
But that universe compressed still further 
with last week’s revelation of R. J. Reyn¬ 
olds Tobacco’s past efforts to target cus¬ 
tomers as young as 14. On Thursday, Rep. 
Hemy Waxman, a leading tobacco oppo¬ 
nent, released 81 internal RJR documents 


produced between 1973 and 1990 de¬ 
scribing the company’s efforts to attract 
new young smokers to RJR brands such 
as Camel. The documents, many marked 
“secret” or “confidential,” make such rec¬ 
ommendations as “If our company is to 
survive and prosper, over the long term 
we must get our share of the youth mar¬ 
ket,” and “The brand must increase its 
share penetration among the 14-to-24 age 
group.” RJR claims that the memos are 
taken out of context and that some men¬ 
tions of underage smokers are the result 
of typographical errors. 

The documents come as another blow 
to the industry’s hope for a sweeping set¬ 
tlement of state lawsuits seeking to re¬ 
coup health care costs. Under the pro¬ 
posed deal, the industry would pay 
hundreds of billions and agree to curbs 
on marketing in return for protection 
from future lawsuits. But Senate Majority 


Leader Trent Lott recently expressed 
doubts that the package would pass Con¬ 
gress. And though the industry put out 
one brush fire last week by settling a law¬ 
suit by the state of Texas for $15 billion, a 
Minnesota lawsuit set to begin this week 
promises to make public even-more-dam- 
aging industry documents. 

A new plan. Following the latest docu¬ 
ment disclosure, Sen. John McCain 
raised the possibility of scaled-down to¬ 
bacco legislation that would let the courts 
and the states deal with the 
pending lawsuits and would 
focus solely on limiting 
youths’ access to cigarettes, 
curbing advertising to the 
young, and establishing pen¬ 
alties if youths’ tobacco use 
fails to drop by set targets. 

But industry analysts such 
as David Adelman of Mor¬ 
gan Stanley Dean Witter 
point out that Congress 
would face major legal ob¬ 
stacles in attempting a 
youth-only bill. Supreme 
Court rulings suggest that 
proposed congressional re¬ 
strictions on tobacco adver¬ 
tising would violate the First 
Amendment. Such a bill might also run 
afoul of the Constitution’s due process 
and private property requirements by 
forcing the industry to pay fines if youth 
smoking rates don’t drop. The compre¬ 
hensive settlement deal would do these 
things legally because the cigarette indus¬ 
try would voluntarily exchange those 
rights for protection from lawsuits. 

Adelman still believes Congress will 
pass the overarching settlement, arguing 
that the new documents are “on people’s 
minds today but won’t be a month from 
now.” John Coale, a private lawyer who 
helped broker the deal, agrees, noting 
that President Clinton, in his 1998 budget 
proposal, is already assuming an addi¬ 
tional $10 billion in revenue from the to¬ 
bacco-settlement money. “The best sign I 
see is that everyone’s spending the mon¬ 
ey,” Coale says. “When that starts hap¬ 
pening, it’s not easy to give up.” ■ 



R. J. Reynolds is accused of pitching cigarettes to teens. 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 



The Ice Storm 
Costeth 


:e tornado” is how one 
1 observer described the 
storm that paralyzed large 
parts of the Northeast and 
neighboring Canada last week. 
“Just a huge swath of damage,” 
marveled Vice President A1 
Gore, who surveyed the ice-en¬ 
cased disaster area by helicop¬ 
ter Thursday. 

The U.S. economic toll from 
the Ice Storm of’98 promises 
to climb well beyond the esti¬ 
mated $200 million in proper¬ 
ty claims and utility repairs. 
Maple syrup farmers lost prize 
groves. New York dairy farm¬ 
ers, already hurt by falling 
prices, have been dumping 
366,000 gallons a day—about 
half their usual production— 
because they can’t store or get 
it to a processing plant. Oth¬ 
ers, without power to run the 
milking machines, are seeing 
cows succumb to mastitis. 

Other businesses have suf¬ 
fered as well. Power outages 
have forced Stinson Seafood 
Co. in Prospect Harbor, Maine, 
to scrap batches of half-cooked 
herring (the fish can be sold for 
lobster bait) and juggle shifts at 
the can-making plant. Lost 


Ice storm puts a 


on New England’s economy. 


production at Kraft’s Cracker 
Barrel cheese plant in Canton, 
N.Y., came to 800,000 pack¬ 
ages, while apple and blueber¬ 
ry inventories risk rotting. A 
silver lining: L. L. Bean’s Free¬ 
port, Maine, headquarters sold 
out of camping gear that nor¬ 
mally gathers dust this time of 
year. -Mary Lord 


Asia woes hardly 
felt yet in U.S. 

A s companies last week start¬ 
ed reporting their earnings 
for the fourth quarter of 1997, 
analysts studied every number 


COMPUTERS 

Is Bill Gates the Devil? 


M icrosoft took another hit last 
week in its antitrust rumble 
with the Justice Department. A fed¬ 
eral judge rejected the software gi- 

Microsoft 

ant’s motion to remove Harvard 
professor Lawrence Lessig, a noted 
Internet law expert, from his advi¬ 
sory post as “special master” in the 
case. Lawyers for Microsoft argued 
that Lessig had a “clear bias,” citing 
a personal E-mail message in which they 
claimed he “compares installing a Microsoft 
product... to selling his soul, presumably 



equating Microsoft with the devil.” 
In his own court filing, Lessig de¬ 
nied that the remark betrayed any 
bias or belief that Microsoft is Sa¬ 
tanic: “Its meaning in context was 
not the confession of some pro¬ 
found Faustian bargain.” The 
judge agreed. 

Microsoft’s devil-may-care atti¬ 
tude has landed it in court on a 
contempt charge for allegedly 
flouting the judge’s December 11 
order to stop forcing manufactur¬ 
ers to install its Internet Explorer World 
Wide Web browser when they license its 
Windows 95 software. -ShaheenaAhmad 


Vanishing inflation 



STABLE PRICES. Inflation 
fell in 1997 to an 11-year 
low of just 1.7 percent, the 
Labor Department 
announced last week, 
stirring further speculation 
about the prospect of 
deflation, or a general 
decline in prices. The price 
of services, however, 
which make up more than 
half of the economy, 
continues to rise. 


to gauge the effect of Asia’s fi¬ 
nancial upsets. So far, the evi¬ 
dence is mixed among compa¬ 
nies with big Asian operations. 
Intel surprised forecasters, 
coming in at 98 cents a share 
versus the consensus projec¬ 
tion of 90 cents, and a trou¬ 
bled Eastman Kodak exceeded 
forecasts by a few cents. But 
Motorola fell 3 cents short of 
expectations, partly because of 
Asian surprises, and its stock 
got hit. With share prices hav¬ 
ing reached such heights, 
“there’s no room for disap¬ 
pointments,” says Charles L. 
Hill, director of research for 
First Call Corp. 

Most experts don’t expect 
the full extent of Asia’s slow¬ 
down to become apparent un¬ 
til later in 1998. Analysts are 
modestly rolling back earnings 
projections as a result. Accord¬ 
ing to First Call, Wall Street 
has trimmed estimates for an 
increase in corporate profits 
over 1997 from 14.8 percent to 
13.6 percent. Down, to be sure, 
but certainly no disaster. 
-William J. Holstein 
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Cari Jacobs may be celebrating 
a $450 tax deduction after all. 


Lee and Tracy Story will refinance their home in '98 
and save $2,400. 


Get more from your money. 
Get more from life. 


Take charge now. You're expecting 
more from life this coming year. So upgrade 
now to Quicken® Deluxe 98. With its rich 
new features, you'll be getting more from 
your money. 

Manage your investments. Receive 
free news, quotes and analysis on the invest¬ 
ments you follow, to stay informed with no 
effort. And get online statements from top 
brokerages and mutual fund companies 
downloaded easily into Quicken, for complete 
up-to-date records. No typing required! 

Uncover important tax deductions. 
Locate tax breaks and play "what-ifs" with 


our updated Tax Deduction Finder and 
Tax Planner. 

Find a great mortgage deal. Make 
apples-to-apples comparisons of rates from 
leading national lenders, all in one place. 

Get a better deal in a fraction of the time 
it takes to shop around. 

Pay less for insurance. Eliminate 
multiple agent meetings and paperwork, find 
the insurance you need online, and compare 
rates from Prudential, John Hancock and 
more - with no pressure to decide. 

Prepare for emergencies. Protect 
your family's finances by keeping your 


personal, legal, financial and medical records 
organized and ready with Emergency 
Records Organizer. 

And if you use Quicken for business and 
personal finances, new Quicken Home & 
Business (for 
Windows) is now 
available - with 
important extras 
like customized 
invoicing. 

Get new 
Quicken Deluxe 
98 today! 



$20 Rebate See your retailer today. Visit www.Quicken.com/Deluxe98. 

for previous Quicken users. Or call 1-800-4-lntuit. 


Mac & Windows compatible. Year 2000 ready. Rebate applies to previous Quicken users who buy at retail or online. 









CULTURE & IDEAS 


It’s no mystery 

Crime fiction’s roaring success threatens its survival 


By Amanda Spake 

T his month on DorothyL, a Web 
site for mystery fans named after 
English novelist Dorothy L. Say¬ 
ers, some of the 3,000-odd sub¬ 
scribers are discussing their favor¬ 
ite books of the year. One regular 
correspondent who calls herself Mrs. de 
Winter (as in Daphne du Maurier’s clas¬ 
sic thriller Rebecca ), is typical. “I only 
read 128 mysteries this year,” she writes. 
“But looking through my notes, I see that 
I enjoyed half of them, which is great!” 

In a period when total book sales are 
stagnant, mystery fiction is booming. On 
any week, one third to one half of the 
books on the fiction bestseller lists involve 
crimes: A Certain Justice by P. D. James, 
Survival of the Fittest by Jonathan Keller- 
man, M Is for Malice by Sue Grafton. Sales 


The historical 

Crime solving before DNA fingerprinting 

■ A Dying Light in Corduba by Lindsey Davis 
(just out); Marcus Didius Falco, a sleuth in ancient 
Rome. 

■ The Stalking Horse by Miriam Monfredo (Feb¬ 
ruary); upstate New York in the Civil War era. 

■ Buddha’s Money by Martin Limdn (May); mili¬ 
tary policemen in 1950s Korea. 

■ Fever Season by Barbara Hambly (July); a 
freed slave who is also a physician deals with mur¬ 
der in 1800s New Orleans. 


at mystery bookstores are growing by as 
much as 15 percent a year, and the number 
of these specialized stores has jumped 
from perhaps 40 a decade ago to roughly 
150. It’s “the greatest era in history for the 
mystery,” says Otto Penzler, longtime 
mystery editor, publisher, and owner of 
the Mysterious Bookshops in New York, 
Los Angeles, and London. 

Oddly enough, the success of crime fic¬ 
tion threatens its future. Eager to chum 
out bestsellers for big chain and discount 
stores, publishers may wreak havoc on a 
genre where success comes from support¬ 
ing lesser known writers until they devel¬ 
op a loyal following, and keeping their 
works in print. For readers, this may 
mean that many peoples’ favorite authors 
will become less available, and crime fic¬ 
tion may lose the diversity of character 
and plot that has made it so popular. “It’s 


The cozies 

Tea, cats, and a body in the library 

■ Holy Terror in the Hebrides by Jeanne Dams 
(just out); 60-ish widow in England solves crimes. 

■ Death With Reservations by Kate Kingsbury 
(January); proprietor of a seaside hotel discovers 
murder in England. 

■ The Cat Who Sang for the Birds by Lillian 
Jackson Braun (February); a small-town sleuth 
and his cats. 

■ Aunt Dimity Digs In by Nancy Atherton 
(March); a ghostly aunt is the otherworldly heroine. 


kind of a scary time for writers and read¬ 
ers,” says Sara Paretsky, author of the 
wildly popular V. I. Warshawski detective 
series. Her first novel, Indemnity Only, 
sold 3,500 copies, an acceptable sale. 
“Now, I’ve been told the floor is 25,000 in 
hardback,” Paretsky says. “We’re going to 
have all of our books and ideas homoge¬ 
nized by what can sell big.” 

Editors and writers say that as publish¬ 
ers tried to cash in on crime, they glutted 
the market with too much mediocre ma¬ 
terial. Books about female private eyes 
are a case in point. Invented by Marcia 
Muller in 1979, and expanded by Paret¬ 
sky and Grafton, the hard-boiled female 
detective novel became so popular that by 
the mid-1980s publishers were releasing 
nearly anything about a sleuth in a skirt. 
Mystery readers stopped buying these 
books, alienated by a slew of authors writ- 


The classics 

A few of mystery’s grandmasters 

■ The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes by Ar¬ 
thur Conan Doyle; a gentleman and his sidekick. 

■ Murder on the Orient Express by Agatha 
Christie; death among a limited group of suspects. 

■ The Thin Man by Dashiell Hammett; in Nick 
and Nora Charles, Hammett created the first so¬ 
phisticated crime-solving couple. 

■ The Long Goodbye by Raymond Chandler; 
Chandler’s elegant prose gave the American de¬ 
tective novel its modern literary form. 
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The hard-boiled avengers 

Children of Hammett and Chandler 

■ Cuba Libre by Elmore Leonard (February); bad 
guys in the days of the Spanish-American War. 

■ Blood Work by Michael Connelly (March); not 
part of his Harry Bosch series but fast-paced, 
scary detective work. 

■ While Others Sleep by Marcia Muller (July); 
San Francisco PI Sharon McCone is on her own, 
running a business and seeking justice. 

■ Sunset Limited by James Lee Burke (August); 
Cajun detective Dave Robicheaux fights for right. 


ing poor imitations. Now, some publish¬ 
ers won’t even consider books about fe¬ 
male Pis. Donald Westlake, author of the 
critically acclaimed thriller The Ax, says: 
“By flooding the market with not very 
good stuff, you risk driving the whole 
genre back underground.” 

Killing the goose. Mystery publishers ad¬ 
mit that Westlake’s and Paretsky’s fears 
are well founded. “The trend in publishing 
is to tiy to bring out fewer books but bigger 
books,” says Susanne Kirk, an executive 
editor at Scribner, which just cut its mys¬ 


tery list from 24 books a year to 12. “I 
worry about it, because traditional¬ 
ly, a lot of good crime writers have 
started out smaller.” 

Sara Ann Freed, executive editor 
of the Mysterious Press, owned by 
Warner Books, says promising mys¬ 
tery writers these days get a lot less 
time to find their audience. “When I 
started out, an author could have 
eight books that were so-so. Now a 
writer has three chances with a se¬ 
ries or a type of book before the com¬ 
pany says ‘No.’ ” 

In addition, publishers are killing 
off authors’ “backlists,” their previ¬ 
ously published books that sell 
steadily but slowly. Take the case of 
Catherine Aird, a writer of tradi¬ 
tional British detective novels, a 
type of mystery that consistently 
sells well but seldom produces 
blockbusters. “I just had a woman 
here who would have bought every 
book I had of Catherine Aird’s,” 
says Jim Huang, proprietor of 
Deadly Passions, a bookstore in 
Kalamazoo, Mich. “I don’t have 
any.” Aird’s backlist is out of print 
in the United States. The controver¬ 
sy over killing off authors’ backlists 
is particularly important in crime 
fiction, since many novels feature 
characters that readers follow from 
book to book. Booksellers know 
that if all titles in a detective series 
are available, every title sells better. 
“But that’s not the way New York 
sees it,” Huang adds. “They’re look¬ 
ing at how a series sells on a title- 
by-title basis.” 

As a result, the job of keeping a 
backlist in print for a good but not 
bestselling writer will increasingly 
fall to regional and smaller presses. 
Barbara Peters, owner of Poisoned 
Pen, a mystery bookstore in Scotts¬ 
dale, Ariz., decided that if the big 
publishers weren’t going to keep 
Dorothy Simpson, another tradi¬ 
tional British detective writer, in 
print, she would. This month, 
Scribner is releasing Once Too Often, a 
new Simpson novel based on her series de¬ 
tective, Luke Thanet. At the same time, Pe¬ 
ters, through her new publishing house, 
Poisoned Pen Books, is reprinting Simp¬ 
son’s The Night She Died, an older title 
with the same character. “There’s a sense 
among independent booksellers that we 
all need to foster this small-press move¬ 
ment,” says Peters. “For us to survive, we 
need something unique to sell—not every¬ 
one wants to eat at McDonald’s.” 

The work of small publishers like Pe- 
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ters is being closely watched by the large 
publishing houses. “As publishers be¬ 
come less experimental,” says Bob Me- 
coy, an editor of mysteries at Simon & 
Schuster, “new talent is going to get 
road-tested by smaller, regional houses.” 
Margaret Moseley, for example, was 
nominated for an Edgar in 1996 for her 
first novel, Bonita Faye, published by 
Three Forks Press, a small Texas firm 
that issued 2,000 copies. After the Edgar 
nominations, copies of the book became 
instant collectors’ items, but few could 
be found. The book was out of print until 
last May, when HarperCollins published 
it in paperback. It soon became a best¬ 
seller at a number of mystery bookstores. 

Back from the dead. Experiences like 
Moseley’s will become more common as 
the task of maintaining the diversity and 
quality mystery readers seek falls to inde¬ 
pendent, specialty booksellers who ag¬ 
gressively “hand sell” new writers and 
small-press titles. “That’s particularly true 
with up-and-coming local writers,” says 
Tina McGill, owner of MysteryBooks in 
Washington, D.C., who has been promot¬ 
ing local noir writer George Pelecanos, de¬ 
spite the view in New York that his work is 
too edgy for mass consumption. Pelecanos 
had no books in paperback until Mystery- 
Books and other stores steered readers his 
way. A British publisher is now bringing 
back his older works. 

Mystery bookstores have a long tradi¬ 
tion of making the reputations of local 
writers who deserve national attention: 
Robert Parker’s Spenser series set in Bos¬ 
ton; Nevada Barr’s series about Anna Pi¬ 
geon, a Southwestern park ranger; K. C. 
Constantine’s Pennsylvania coal-country 
police chief, Mario Balzic; and countless 
others owe their success to their local mys¬ 
tery bookstores. “We used to call these re¬ 
gional mysteries,” says Tom Schantz, own¬ 
er of Rue Morgue in Boulder, Colo.; he fell 
in love with Barr’s first novel, Track of the 
Cat, and promoted it. “Now the hardest 
thing to sell are mysteries set in New York 
and Los Angeles.” 

As long as people who grew up reading 
Nancy Drew and the Hardy Boys under 
the covers with a flashlight buy books, 
there’s no danger of the genre being killed 
off. Their tastes may change—the hot new 
category of mystery now is the historical, 
in part because readers long for a simpler 
time when crime detection relied on tech¬ 
nique, not technology. Then, too, history 
provides fascinating untold stories. “Peo¬ 
ple like stories ,” says Otto Penzler, con¬ 
sidered the father of the modem mystery 
boom. “All of the things we’re excited 
about when we’re 7 years old, mysteries 
provide.” ■ 


Tricking the immune system 

The influenza virus is notorious for its ability to adopt disguises that help it evade the 
body’s natural defenses. Changes occur when viral genes, carried on eight strands of 
RNA, mutate. 



Flu virus Antibodies 



Antigens vs. antibodies 

Once infected by a flu virus, the 
body makes antibodies that 
recognize virus particles by the 
shape of their surface proteins, or 
antigens. Antibodies can then latch 
onto the virus and destroy it. 


Antigenic drift 

From one flu season to the next, 
the flu virus varies its surface 
proteins to throw off the immune 
system. This weakens, but 
doesn’t destroy, the effectiveness 
of existing antibodies. 


Antigenic shift 

Occasionally, the antigens change 
dramatically, rendering antibodies 
completely ineffective. Scientists believe 
these shifts occur when RNA strands 
of different animal viruses exchange 
genes, creating a hybrid strain. 


Detecting secrets 
of a potential killer 

Scientists home in on why bird flu 
may spawn the next deadly pandemic 


By Laura Tangley 


F orget about Ebola and mad cow dis¬ 
ease. The next plague, according to 
health experts, is most likely to be 
the flu. Spurred by the recent out¬ 
break of “bird flu” in Hong Kong, scien¬ 
tists who study infectious diseases are is¬ 
suing fresh warnings about influenza, an 
illness most people regard as no more 
than a winter nuisance. Yet most years, 
influenza kills up to 20,000 Americans. 

Every 10 to 40 years, when a pandemic, 
or global epidemic, emerges, the toll is 
much higher. During the winter of 1918- 
19, Spanish flu, the deadliest pandemic of 
the century, caused 20 million deaths 
worldwide. In the United States, 500,000 
people died, more than the number of 
U.S. soldiers killed on the battlefield in 
World War I, World War II, the Korean 
War, and the Vietnam War combined. 


Like those that spawned pandemics, 
the new flu from Hong Kong, previously 
known to infect only birds, is novel to the 
human immune system. It is also deadly. 
Six people have died from the disease or 
its complications. The bug—called 
H5N1—may be lethal and new, but so far 
it has not met the third criterion for a 
pandemic: the ability to spread easily 
among people. Still, researchers are wor¬ 
ried enough that they are working fever¬ 
ishly to understand this virus. 

Last week, scientists in the United 
States and Hong Kong announced they 
had decoded (with unprecedented speed) 
the virus’s entire genome. These genes, 
carried on eight pieces of RNA, code for the 
microbe’s 10 proteins, which in turn deter¬ 
mine the virus’s infectiousness and lethal¬ 
ity. This new ability to probe viruses at the 
most basic, molecular level, combined 
with a flurry of other recent research on 


. 
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A deadly hybrid takes off 

When human and bird flus Combine, a pandemic—or global epidemic—could emerge. 
Until now, that mingling has happened in an intermediary host. Now a more direct 
transmission route may be developing. 



Killer combination 

! In rural China, millions of birds—the most important 
reservoir for the flu virus—live in close contact with 
; similar numbers of pigs and people. When pigs catch 
a bird flu and a human flu at the same time, the two 
; species' viral genes mix, creating a potentially 
I dangerous new strain. 


A new route 

The new flu from Hong Kong seems to be jumping 
directly from birds to hdmans. If a person infected 
with bird flu catches a human flu at the same time, 
a lethal hybrid could emerge—without a pig as an 
intermediary host—and spread quickly among the 
human population. 


Are we due for a pandemic? 

The century’s most disastrous flu 
outbreak, the Spanish flu of 1918-19, 
killed 20 million worldwide. Smaller 
pandemics have occurred since then, 
and experts believe the next one is due. 



how viruses spread and how the body 
fights them off, will be crucial as epi¬ 
demiologists prepare for the next influen¬ 
za pandemic. 

Influenza’s danger stems from its ge¬ 
netic instability, a characteristic of all 
RNA viruses. Most life forms store their 
genetic information using paired strands 
of the molecule DNA. A chance mutation 
in one strand often is canceled out by the 
intact gene it’s paired with, so genetic 
change occurs only slowly over time. But 
! RNA molecules occur as single strands, so 
mutations pile up fast and are immedi¬ 
ately passed on to the virus’s progeny. 

Mutations that affect the proteins pro¬ 
jecting from the microbe’s outer coat are 
what cause all the trouble. When these 
i surface proteins, or antigens, change, the 
body’s immune system no longer recog¬ 
nizes the virus and cannot effectively 
fight it. This is why a new flu vaccine is re¬ 
quired each year. Because of the long lead 
times needed to manufacture vaccines, 
epidemiologists often have to make an 
educated guess about which strains will 
predominate—and they sometimes mis¬ 
calculate. This winter, a strain called 
Type A Sydney is circulating widely but 
was not specifically included in the cur¬ 
rent vaccine, which may thus provide 
only partial protection. 

Most years, flu strains don’t change 
dramatically. Rather than acquiring en- 
; tirely new antigens, they don slight varia¬ 
tions—a process called antigenic drift. 


The immune system’s disease-fighting 
antibodies may still be able to recognize 
and partially defend against these slightly 
altered viruses. But every so often, the 
surface antigens may change completely. 
Such antigenic shifts spawn a strain that 
the immune system cannot recognize at 
all. These new strains are the cause of flu 
pandemics. 

Scientists believe antigenic shifts occur 
when flu genes from different animals, 
most of which have unique viruses that 
infect only their own kind, get mixed to¬ 
gether. Waterfowl are the world’s major 
reservoir of flu, carrying virus strains yet 
rarely getting sick. In China, where the 
two most recent flu pandemics began, 
millions of ducks (which shed virus in 
their feces) live in close quarters with mil¬ 
lions of pigs and people. Pigs, which can 
catch both bird and human flus, pick up 
avian viruses from feces in the water. Hu¬ 
mans enter the mix when they then give 
pigs the flu, providing ample opportunity 
for bird and human viral genes to mix. 
The resulting hybrid can infect people. 

Mystery flu. The new Hong Kong flu is 
different because it seems to have jumped 
directly from birds to people. The virus’s 
genetic sequence, published last week in 
the journal Science, supports that suspi¬ 
cion. The virus’s genes were “all of avian 
origin,” says Kanta Subbarao of the Cen¬ 
ters for Disease Control and Prevention in 
Atlanta, the study’s lead author. She finds 
that “both unusual and worrisome.” 


The researchers also uncovered a hint 
as to why the virus is so deadly. When 
they sequenced the gene that codes for 
one of the virus’s surface proteins, they 
found extra bits of genetic material that 
may allow the virus to infect cells beyond 
the respiratory system, usually the virus’s 
exclusive target. But what the researchers 
did not learn is why the bug jumped the 
human-bird barrier. 

Despite these uncertainties, the CDC 
group is trying to develop a vaccine, a 
challenge since influenza vaccines are 
usually grown in chicken eggs, which bird 
flu would kill. Whether a vaccine will be 
necessary is still unclear; it depends on 
how readily bird flu can pass between hu¬ 
mans. One hospital worker who cared for 
the first known bird-flu victim developed 
antibodies to the virus, suggesting that it 
can indeed move from person to person. 
Yet hundreds of other exposed people 
show no sign of antibodies, so the disease 
certainly does not transmit easily. 

Officials in Hong Kong lessened the 
chances of a pandemic by killing more 
than a million chickens last month. Yet 
with 18 infections confirmed so far, and 
the most recent deaths just last week, 
bird flu may still be circulating. If just 
one person catches H5N1 and a human 
flu simultaneously, genetic mixing could 
spawn a hybrid as lethal as the Span¬ 
ish flu. ■ 


With Mary Brophy Marcus 
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OLYMPIC DIARY 


Carving my way to the gold 

At last , a shot at the Olympics-and in a new medal sport 


_BY Sondra Van Ert_ 

S nowboarding is making its debut as a medal sport at the 
Winter Olympics, which begin February 7 (February 6 
for U.S. viewers) in Nagano, Japan. Sondra Van Ert, 33, a 
member of the U.S. Snowboarding Team spe¬ 
cializing in giant slalom, is keeping a diary for U.S. 

News as she prepares to vie for the gold. 

I am sitting in a van in the Swiss Alps, traveling to the next 
World Cup race in Lienz, Austria, so this will be written be¬ 
tween the numerous interruptions caused by sharp switch- 
backs and awe-inspiring views. 

For me, the World Cup circuit is the best preparation 
for Nagano. No matter how many hours we put in during 
the summer months, nothing 
compares to racing: the numb 
feeling in my hands, the in¬ 
ability to eat, the unrelent¬ 
ing need to visit the little 
girls’ room. 

I’ve been here before—I was 
a World Cup ski racer for 
three years—but this time’s 
different. This year my focus 
is definitely on the Olympics. 

I never made the games as a 
skier—in 1984, when I was on 
the U.S. team, I wasn’t among 
the top four, who got to go to 
Sarajevo. This time around 
it’s easier. When I was a skier, 

I was always concerned about 
what the coaches and the 
sponsors thought. I forgot to 
have fun, and if you’re not 
having fun it’s difficult to get 
results. But now I’m more 
concerned about injury, espe¬ 
cially because I’ve had a cou¬ 
ple of knee reconstructions. 

At least I’m old enough to know that I’m not invincible. 

Our training program, from the sports science department 
of the U.S. Ski and Snowboard Team, is designed to make us 
peak in Nagano. So I lift weights three or four times a week, run 
in the mountains, bicycle, and do interval sessions at the track. 
Then there’s daily yoga and stretching, plus fun activities like 
water-skiing and rock climbing. The sports science people 
gauge our progress throughout the summer, testing how high 
we can jump and measuring our muscle power on a stationary 
bike. I’ve got a video of last year’s World Cup held on the Olym¬ 
pic slope at Nagano; we’ve set courses and worked on terrain 
that simulates the Olympic race. As a team, we had five on- 
snow camps that ran from May to November. Then we headed 
straight to Europe and the World Cup tour. 


Life on tour can be difficult, especially for Americans, since 
most of the stops are in Europe. The Europeans are able to go 
home between events; we just go from one hotel to the next, 
and “home” becomes a duffel bag and whatever bed you fall 
into. Last season, I was home for six days between October and 
April. Even during the off-season, I’m 
never at my home in Ketchum, Idaho, for 
more than two or three weeks at a time. 
I’ve gotten used to being away from Avy, 
my furry-faced husky, and to the realization that some Europe¬ 
ans’ idea of a vegetarian meal consists of french fries cooked in 
lard. Still, there’s always fun. After a race in Kaprun, Austria, 
the boys and I went to an indoor go-cart track where they turn 
six drivers loose at a time. We almost gave the track operator a 
heart attack by playing high-speed bumper cars. 

I’ve been skiing since I was 
3, just after my family moved 
from Iowa to Utah. My three 
older sisters were all great ski 
racers; my sister Enid was 
close to national-team ability 
when she suffered a career¬ 
ending knee injury. In 1984, 
at the age of 20, I made the 
U.S. Ski Team, primarily as a 
downhiller. After I retired 
from the national team at the 
age of 23,1 skied for the Uni¬ 
versity of Utah on an athletic 
scholarship. We were NCAA 
skiing champions every year. 
After I graduated in 1989, 
with a degree in finance, I 
returned to Ketchum and 
coached skiing. Snowboard¬ 
ing looked like fun, so I gave it 
a try. I fell in love right away. I 
loved the feeling of the sharp 
turn, the perfect carve that I 
had never been able to 
achieve on skis. Plus, powder 
was the ultimate on a snowboard—I felt completely free, as if I 
were just floating down the slope. Pretty soon my competitive 
spirit got the best of me, and I had to try running gates. I start¬ 
ed off with local races, and before I knew it I was back on the 
World Cup tour—only this time as a snowboarder. 

Even though snowboarding is a new Olympic event, the 
Austrians, Italians, and Scandinavians are all incredibly 
strong, and the Canadians can never be overlooked—especial¬ 
ly the men. In my event, the giant slalom, I would have to say 
the favorite is Karine Ruby of France. She has been dominant 
over the years, and she’s riding exceptionally well this season. 
Still, I’m confident. The key will be knowing you are there to 
race—and waiting until after the job is done to think, “Wow, 
this is the Olympics! ” ■ 


G NAGANO ’98 



Sondra Van Ert makes a turn during a giant slalom snowboard race. 


“Nothing compares to racing: the 
numb feeling in my hands .. 
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Plugging the kegs 

Students benefit when colleges limit excessive drinking 


SAL’S BAR & GRILL, ST. JOSEPH, MINN. Students from St. John’s University sing and drink with friends at a local bar. 


By J. J. Thompson 

J ason McCray remembers drink¬ 
ing shots at JB’s in Tallahassee, 
Fla., but after that the details of 
his 21st birthday fade. The college 
senior knows from photos his 
buddies took that, several pubs 
later, he forced down double 
shots of whiskey and later vomit¬ 
ed under the bar. (They got pho¬ 
tos of that, too.) “They had to carry me 
out,” he says. 

Thus ended McCray’s Tennessee 
Waltz, a coming-of-legal-age ritual in 
which Florida State University students 
celebrate turning 21 with a free drink, in 


addition to those bought by friends, at 
each of the half-dozen or so bars along 
Tennessee Street. 

McCray denies that his birthday binge 
is the way he typically drinks. But it does 
represent the manner of drinking that too 
many expect and experience at college. 
Surveys show that up to 85 per¬ 
cent of all college students im¬ 
bibe and that nearly half drink 
heavily. In 1949, when the first 
thorough study of college drinking was 
made, undergraduates drank no more 
than others their age, and college life did 
not encourage excessive tippling. The 
same can’t be said today. College students 
drink more because college officials are 


less strict and many young people drink 
in high school or before. The result is that 
students now encounter college cultures 
in which drinking is not only common 
but is done mainly to get drunk. 

Schools tend to respond with hand- 
wringing, saying there is little they can do. 
Recent research, including a study by U.S. 
News, indicates that’s not so. U.S. News 
got responses from 69 percent of the 1,320 
presidents of four-year colleges and uni¬ 
versities it surveyed to learn what makes a 
difference. The survey found that while 
college presidents try to highlight the evils 


Photography by Kenneth Jarecke- 
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of student alcohol abuse, many don’t see 
how common binge drinking really is. 
Only 3 percent of the presidents respond¬ 
ing to die questionnaire estimated a rate 
as high as that found by a Harvard Uni¬ 
versity study and, remarkably, 21 percent 
couldn’t say how common it was on their 
campuses. Some researchers argue that it 
is a good idea to teach students when to 
say when; others say it may be even better 
for schools to prohibit them from drink¬ 
ing. The U.S. News survey and follow-up 
reporting suggest that schools that allow 
drinking on campus are up to three times 
more likely to experience high numbers 
of binge drinkers. 


College students don’t just down more 
alcohol, experts say; many often swill 
stronger forms, such as “PGA” (pure grain 
alcohol) and potent concoctions of several 
alcoholic beverages—sometimes through 
funnels or direcdy from the keg taps, 
while hanging upside down. “When I was 
in school, if you got drunk once a week, 
you were thought to be somebody no one 
wanted to hang out with, never mind [get¬ 
ting drunk] three to four times a week,” 
says Fran Cohen, 52, director of the Office 
of Student Life at the University of Rhode 
Island. Now she deals with students who 
don’t seem to mind the drunken behavior, 
wooziness, vomiting, and passing out that 


accompany too much alcohol. 

A late-fall fraternity bash at DePauw 
University in Greencastle, Ind., proves 
her point. Guests—many of whom had al¬ 
ready achieved a buzz at smaller parties 
and at the football game against rival Wa¬ 
bash College—tossed empty beer bottles 
from the balcony of the Delta Tau Delta 
house, watching them smash in the court¬ 
yard. Their target was the fraternity crest, 
and guests knew to walk far clear of the 
area when a big bash was going on. In¬ 
side, several hundred people, many of 
them riding on another’s shoulders, 
screamed over the stereo’s throbbing 
bass. Men and women waited their turns 
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to lie on their backs and have beer or 
schnapps poured out of a bell, the trophy 
of that day’s football victory, into their 
mouths. After each student gulped—be it 
one or 12—he or she rose to the cheers of 
the crowd and the clanking of the bell. 
Meanwhile, a nauseated woman leaned 
over a plastic trash can for several min¬ 
utes, a man holding her so she wouldn’t 
topple in headfirst. 

Social scientists call this “binge drink¬ 
ing,” defined as five or more drinks for a 
man at any one time within a two-week pe¬ 
riod, four or more drinks for a woman. 
This definition doesn’t mean getting fall¬ 
ing-down drunk, says Dr. Henry Wechs- 



ler, principal investigator in the Harvard 
study of college drinking. Instead, having 
five drinks in a row indicates problems as¬ 
sociated with drinking. What’s more, he 
found that few students who consume five 
fail to drink six or more. “It’s right there, 
it’s free, it’s in front of you, and the next 
thing you know you’ve had 12 drinks in an 
hour and you can’t move,” one college sen¬ 
ior explains. 

The Harvard study showed that 44 per¬ 
cent of all undergraduates in the United 
States binge drink—a rate that has been 
fairly constant for almost 20 years. It also 
found that 23 percent of the men and 17 
percent of the women were frequent binge 


property, argue, fight, or face trouble with 
the police. 

And some die. Scott Krueger, 18, a 
high-achieving freshman at Massachu¬ 
setts Institute of Technology, overdosed 
on alcohol at a fraternity party in Septem¬ 
ber, slipped into a coma, and died three 
days later. Leslie Anne Baltz was a 21- 
year-old honor student at the University 
of Virginia until November, when she 
drank too much at a pregame party, was 
left alone by friends to sleep it off, some¬ 
how tumbled down a flight of stairs, hit 
her head, and died. Alcohol poisoning or 
alcohol-related accidents killed at least 
five other undergraduates nationwide 



TENNESSEE STREET, TALLAHASSEE, FLA. The drinking tradition among Florida State 
University students is to survive the “Tennessee Waltz”: downing several drinks at each of 
the bars on the street near the campus. Many students say they don’t remember much of the 
evening. Above, students at rural St. John’s refill their glasses at Sal’s. 


drinkers—downing a bunch of drinks 
three or more times in two weeks. 

This much drinking takes its toll. Tim 
Anderl, an Ohio University senior, says 
that typically, “By the end of the fall, 
you’re broke and your grades are in the 
gutter.” Indeed, many students spend 
more money in a semester on alcohol— 
over $300—than they do on books. 
There’s also a correlation between drink¬ 
ing and grades. One study found that A 
students have, on average, three drinks a 
week, while those making D’s and F’s av¬ 
erage 11 drinks a week. 

Sex and violence. Problems with grades 
aren’t the only ones plaguing binge drink¬ 
ers. They are two to five times as likely as 
other drinkers to engage in unplanned 
or unprotected sex, get injured, damage 


during the 1997 fall term. While no one 
counts the number of college students 
who die from alcohol use, Dr. David An¬ 
derson of George Mason University in 
Fairfax, Va., estimates that at least 50 die 
each year. 

Binge drinkers also make life difficult 
for students who don’t drink so heavily. 
At schools where more than 50 percent of 
the students binge drink, Wechsler found 
that a majority of the nonbingeing stu¬ 
dents complain of the secondhand effects 
of binge drinking, ranging “from assault 
to sexual assault to vandalism to just be¬ 
ing a pain all the way around.” 

College administrators often identify 
student alcohol abuse as one of the big¬ 
gest challenges they face. Yet, funding for 
prevention programs, on the increase un- 
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EARLHAM COLLEGE. Students relaxing in the college’s coffeehouse, Java Jazz, might not make a 
compelling recruitment picture, but the Richmond, Ind., school has few alcohol problems. 

til 1994, has never averaged more than a 


few dollars per student, not counting staff 
salaries. Experts complain that many al¬ 
cohol education programs seldom involve 
more than a few posters, some brochures, 
and an Alcohol Awareness Week, all of 
which students say are largely ignored. 

Bill DeJong, director of the Higher 
Education Center for Alcohol and Other 
Drug Prevention in Boston, thinks col¬ 
leges have to change the way they recruit 
students. “If their view books show scenes 
of small groups socializing rather than 
football games, tailgate parties, and so 
on, they will attract a different kind of 
student,” he argues. The U.S. News survey 
of college presidents suggests that when 
schools included their alcohol policies 
and the associated penalties in recruiting 
materials, they were about half as likely 
to have high numbers of binge drinkers. 

That’s the strategy being adopted by 
the University of Rhode Island, once rat¬ 
ed a top party school. On a sunny fall af¬ 
ternoon, URI junior Denis Guay guides a 
tour of the campus for prospective stu¬ 
dents and their parents to a freshman 
dormitory room. After pointing out the 
route to the bathrooms, he states the 
school’s alcohol policy: no drinking any¬ 
where on campus by anyone under 21 
and only one six-pack at a time per legal- 
age student in the dorm rooms. The first 
offense earns a fine of $50; the second, 
$100; the third, suspension. 


Lee and Judi Kroll, on the tour with 
their son Jon, were glad to hear of the low- 
tolerance alcohol policy. Jon doubted the 
measures were actually enforced. While a 
number of URI students said it was possi¬ 
ble to discreetly drink on campus, more 
agreed with sophomore Kira Edler, who 
said, “If you get caught, there are prices to 
pay.” As a result, URI is less of a party 
school. Since 1990, kegs have been 
banned from campus, alcohol prohibited 
from social events, and fines instituted 
and raised. While the number of viola¬ 
tions for possessing alcohol is up, other vi¬ 
olations involving alcohol, such as vio¬ 
lence or vandalism, have fallen sharply. 

The argument against such policies has 
always been that it pushes drinking un¬ 
derground. Harvard’s Wechsler argues 
that administrators who say that are 
shunning responsibility. “If you let them 
drink on campus, it doesn’t mean they’ll 


Study methodology. Last spring, U.S. 
News sent surveys to 1,320 college presidents 
asking them about policies and approaches 
concerning alcohol use on their campuses; 69 
percent responded. The questionnaires were 
prepared by U.S. News in consultation with a 
group of public-health experts associated with 
the Robert Wood Johnson Foundation and 
Mothers Against Drunk Driving. Market Facts 
Inc. collected the data. -J.J.T. 


only drink on campus,” he 
says. He maintains that 
there is less binge drinking 
on campuses where stu¬ 
dents are encouraged to fo¬ 
cus on other activities. One 
reason could be that 
schools with such tough 
antidrinking policies at¬ 
tract fewer students who 
want to party. 

A number of students at 
Earlham College in Rich¬ 
mond, Ind., said that the 
school’s dry policy influ¬ 
enced their decision to at¬ 
tend the liberal arts col¬ 
lege. “One thing I like 
about it is that if you don’t 
want to see drinldng, you 
can avoid it,” says student 
Roscoe Klausing. 

Writing more-restrictive 
policies—which 30 percent 
of the campuses reporting 
to U.S. News did within the 
past two years—is no pana¬ 
cea. Consistent enforce¬ 
ment is key, as is filling stu¬ 
dents’ days and nights with 
meaningful activities. Friday classes are a 
joke on too many campuses, and grade in¬ 
flation has allowed students to spend 
even less time on coursework. “There’s 
nothing else to do but drink” is a common 
lament among college students. 

Keep them busy. In general, presidents of 
colleges in urban areas, where there are 
more recreational and cultural events to 
lure students, report lower binge drinking 
rates on campus than those running 
schools in less urban settings. In addition, 
schools with lots of older or part-time stu¬ 
dents report low binge-drinking rates, 
probably because those students have 
families, jobs, or responsibilities that keep 
them away from the party circuit. 

Many experts agree that alcohol abuse 
is perhaps most rampant and causes the 
most trouble in places where colleges 
have little or no authority, such as the fra¬ 
ternity system. Studies show that resi¬ 
dents of fraternity and sorority row are 
up to four times as likely to be binge 
drinkers as other students, and their 
leaders are the most likely of all. 

But an organization doesn’t have to be 
Greek to encourage drinking. At St. John’s 
University, an all-male Catholic college in 
central Minnesota, the school’s unofficial 
rugby club initiated its new members one 
cold Saturday night at an off-campus par¬ 
ty house known by the locals as the Far 
Side. The behavior is as bizarre as a Gary 
Larson cartoon. A chant of “Drink, [exple- 
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THE ORANGE BOWL. A tailgate beer party before the big Nebraska-Tennessee game on January 2 
in Miami marks the end of the road for 13 friends who drove all the way from the Cornhusker State. 


five]! Drink, [expletive]! Drink, [exple¬ 
tive]! Drink!” rings out. Two kegs of beer 
chill outside while inside a fifth of Jack 
Daniels waits on a table for the team’s 
rookies—boys clad only in bras and pant¬ 
ies. St. John’s officials insist that the inci¬ 
dent is not typical there, and they have met 
with the rugby team to plan alternatives 
for initiating new members. 

Often, though, such behavior at most 
colleges has received little more than a 
“boys will be boys” response until student 


injuries or deaths, as well as lawsuits and 
rising insurance premiums, prompt some 
action. Nationally, two fraternities have 
committed to having dry houses by 2000. 
In December, all 66 member fraternities 
of the National Interfratemity Confer¬ 
ence passed a resolution recommending 
alcohol-free chapter houses. URl’s Car- 
others has moved all but two fraternities 
onto campus, where they must comply 
with school rules. The University of Io¬ 
wa’s interfratemity council has mandated 


that official Greek parties be alcohol 
free starting next fall. 

Cheap beer. While some colleges 
and Greek organizations are making 
headway, the pubs and liquor stores 
near colleges tend to be much less co¬ 
operative. One Cornell University 
senior says, “I was 17 when I got to 
school and I could get a drink any¬ 
where,” including several bars and 
convenience stores near campus, 
where students often present false 
proof of age. Ads in college newspa¬ 
pers tempt students with “Nickel 
Beer,” “Beat the Clock,” and “Penny 
’til You Pee” nights, where drinks are 
discounted or served free with a 
small cover charge. In the crowded 
parking lot outside Caesar’s, an 
oceanside bar running a busy “Slug 
Fest” special about 5 miles from URI, 
senior Anthony Antorino was insist¬ 
ing that students there know their 
drinking limits when he had to inter¬ 
rupt himself. “Oh my God!” he ex¬ 
claimed. “Well, there’s an exception.” 
He pointed to a young woman who 
had just squatted by the front wheel 
of a car to relieve herself. 

Some college administrators have 
joined community leaders on “town 
and gown” councils to tackle this and 
other problems. Experts say that 
schools can wield their economic 
clout to compel local governments 
and alcohol control boards to action. 
The Presidents Leadership Group of 
the Higher Education Center for Al¬ 
cohol and Other Drug Prevention 
goes a step further, urging their col¬ 
leagues to work at the state level for 
more stringent laws. A peeved Bill 
Sheen knows such efforts work. After 
the Tallahassee police started their 
weekend “Party Patrol,” the sopho¬ 
more business major was fined $195 
for holding a cup of Coke and Jim 
Beam whiskey outside a rowdy 
apartment gathering. “It sucks. We 
can’t have a party,” he says. 

Colleges and universities will nev¬ 
er rid themselves of alcohol abuse 
completely, Wechsler says; instead, 
the goal is to change the norm. Look at 
what happened with smoking. “No Smok¬ 
ing” signs are obeyed with few com¬ 
plaints. The designated driver, an idea 
unheard of 15 years ago, is now a com¬ 
mon practice, even for partying college 
kids. Alcohol education did reach some of 
the more moderate drinkers, experts say. 
Now it’s time to target heavy drinkers. ■ 


With Sally Deneen, Richard Bierclc, 
JeffLocher, and Erika Tower 
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With all due respect to the Pathfinder 
program, exploring the farthest reaches 
of inner space can be almost as 
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Pro athletes’ 
cutting edge 

Surgery saves careers , and we all benefit 


Shoulder repair with a radio frequency heat probe. The anesthetized patient is seated under surgical cloth. 


F or Kenyon Cotton, the 6-foot, 255- 
pound rookie running back for the 
Baltimore Ravens, this is a rare mo¬ 
ment without pain. Secured on an 
operating table and cranked into 
a sitting position, he’s out of it, 
lost in anesthetic oblivion. 

Claude Moorman, orthopedic 
surgeon and team physician for the Rav¬ 
ens, makes four small incisions in Cot¬ 
ton’s massive left shoulder, the only part 
of his body not draped in surgical blue. 
Through the first he inserts an arthro- 
scope, a fiberlike viewing tube with a 
minuscule camera attached to the end. 
He leans into the scope, jamming it in 
at the shoulder blade and pushing it 


through to just below the collarbone. 

From a physical exam, Moorman knows 
he’s going to find loose collagen, the major 
protein of the body’s connective tissues, 
prematurely stretched out of shape by the 
trauma of football contact. With the ar- 
throscope’s camera beaming pic¬ 
tures of bone and ligament onto a 
21-inch television screen above 
the operating table, the surgeon 
slides a brand-new piece of operating 
room technology, a radio frequency heat 
probe, through another tiny slit in Cot¬ 
ton’s shoulder. Moorman, his eyes fixed 
on the screen, maneuvers the probe up 
and down, back and forth. The heat probe 
is set at 150 degrees Fahrenheit, precisely 
the temperature found to shrink, but not 
damage, collagen. The probe’s tip touches 


the tissue, which instantly tightens and re¬ 
coils—like a primitive organism reacting 
to a noxious stimulus. Then Moorman in¬ 
serts still another probe, which he uses to 
move two biodegradable tacks into place; 
pounding on the exposed end of the probe 
with a small mallet, he drives each tack 
through the ligaments and into the bone. 

Less than an hour later, Cotton is 
wheeled to a recovery room, his shoulder 
sealed with four small adhesive band¬ 
ages covering the 1-centimeter-wide slits 
carved in his upper arm. Within four 
weeks, the tacks will melt away, and the 
shoulder joint will have a tighter grip on 
the ball at the head of the upper arm 
bone. By spring, Cotton 
hopes, he’ll be playing ball 
again. And researchers are 
already experimenting with 
other uses for the tech¬ 
nique, most promisingly to 
treat the lower-back pain 
that plagues millions. 

Trickle down. Sports medi¬ 
cine is orthopedic surgery’s 
space program, creating 
procedures to keep players 
in good repair—procedures 
that sometimes work just as 
well on the rest of us later 
on. In fact, it’s unlikely that 
new surgical techniques and 
technologies would come to 
market so quickly were it not 
for top athletes whose ca¬ 
reers often depend on pio¬ 
neering interventions. Tom¬ 
my Johns, a pitcher with the 
New York Yankees in the 
’70s, showed he could pitch 
again following a new surgi¬ 
cal technique tried on his el¬ 
bow. Now it’s standard for 
similar elbow injuries seen 
in amateur tennis players. 
Similarly, marathoner Joan Benoit Sam- 
uelson opted for innovative surgery on her 
degenerating Achilles tendon in 1982, and 
a year later she won the Boston Mara¬ 
thon’s women’s division. Successful Achil¬ 
les tendon surgery is common today. And 
as far back as 1965, quarterback Joe Na- 
math’s famously bad knee was drained 
and repaired using very rudimentary 
arthroscopic techniques. He, of course, 
went on to help the New York Jets win Su¬ 
per Bowl III in 1969, and the “scope” is to¬ 
day a standard orthopedic tool. 

This collagen-shrinking shoulder sur¬ 
gery may be the next orthopedic innova¬ 
tion to trickle down to the masses, some 
200,000 of whom suffer similar pain. The 
shoulder is both versatile and vulnerable, 
combining the greatest range of motion 
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Shouldering the pain _ 

The ligaments surrounding the shoulder’s hall and 
socket can stretch out, making the socket lose its grip 
on the upper arm. A new device employed in shoulder 
surgery, called a radio frequency heat probe, uses heat 
to repair the damaged ligaments. Similar technolo gy 
shows promise in treating lower-back —^ 

pain as well. 



with the least stability of any joint. Unlike 
the hip socket, which almost completely 
encases the head of the leg bone, or femur, 
the shoulder socket barely clings to about 
a quarter of the surface of the head of 
the humerus. “It’s not a true ball and sock¬ 
et. It’s more like a ball and saucer,” said 
Gary Fanton, the orthopedic surgeon who 
helped develop the new thermal tech¬ 
nique for Oratec Interventions Inc. in 
Menlo Park, Calif. When ligaments loosen 
up in the shoulder, the resulting slipping 
and sliding of the humerus can cause com¬ 
plete or moderate pop-outs, respectively 
called dislocations or subluxations. 

Cotton has had one painful dislocation 
and maybe a dozen more subluxations 
since high school. Just a season ago, the 
standard treatment for shoulder prob¬ 
lems like his required a surgical gash the 
length of a dollar bill, from the collarbone 
to the armpit. The surgeon would manual¬ 
ly fold over the loose collagen inside, like 
making a pleat in a pair of pants, and tack 
it to the shoulder socket. Rehabilitation 
time was about a year, and there was a 
good chance the player would lose up to 
50 percent of his range of motion in that 
arm. It was career-ending surgery for 
swimmers and any athlete whose career 
depended on throwing ability. 

Cotton, 23, decided to risk shoulder sur¬ 
gery a year after the device was approved 
by the Food and Drug Administration and 
nine months after Brent Jones of the San 
Francisco 49ers gave it a try. “I thought we 
were looking at a three-month rehabilita¬ 
tion, but I came back in five weeks,” says 
Jones. “I’ve got full range of motion, which 
I didn’t even have before the surgery.” 

A different league. Weekend warriors 
are already starting to benefit. On De¬ 
cember 30 George Branche, an orthope¬ 
dic surgeon at Inova Mount Vernon Hos¬ 
pital in Alexandria, Va., used the heat 
probe on the shoulder of amateur athlete 
Timothy Oncole, 40. Oncole can expect to 
be sore for a few weeks, but he hopes to be 
playing basketball again by spring. 

Though designed for shoulder surgery, 
the heat probe’s real value might someday 
be in the treatment of low-back pain, one 
of medicine’s most vexing problems. At 
least 3 million people suffer chronic pain 
in the lower back severe enough that it in¬ 
terferes with their daily lives. The two best 
treatment options are the use of painkill¬ 
ers or the aggressive fusing of spinal ver¬ 
tebrae—each with about a 60 percent 
chance of improving symptoms. “Our ar¬ 
mamentarium is limited to a fly swatter 
or an elephant gun,” said Todd Wetzel, 
medical director of the University of Chi¬ 
cago Spine Center, who helped to develop 
the protocol for research trials using the 


heat probe to treat lower-back pain. 

The experimental technique uses a 17- 
gauge needle—about the size of a fork 
tine—to navigate a tiny heat coil toward 
the cracks and walls of spinal disks. Jef¬ 
frey Saal, past president of the North 
American Spine Society, first conceived of 
the procedure, knowing that the collagen 
surrounding spinal disks is the same as 
that in the shoulder capsule. The applica¬ 
tion of heat shrinks collagen around the 
spine. It also apparently kills off small 
nerve endings that maybe responsible for 
some of the pain. ,c You stick a needle in the 


disk, the patient gets up in 20 minutes, 
and you put a Band-Aid on it,” said Saal. 
So far, he’s done it on about 50 patients. 
His results are preliminary, but so far, 
most patients report significant pain re¬ 
duction. Saal hopes the device will be ap¬ 
proved by the FDA for use on the back 
within a year. 

Every year elite athletes see their ca¬ 
reers ended by injury. But occasionally, a 
surgical innovation leads to an unlikely 
recovery, which adds to medicine’s un¬ 
derstanding of how far the body can be 
pushed, and how quickly it can heal. ■ 
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A digital world 

Gadgctry for your home, car... and elsewhere 


D S 

i 


I igital television had quite 
a party at last week’s 
Consumer Electronics 

Show in __ 

Las Vegas. It 
was not the cin¬ 
ema-quality 

wide-screen pictures them¬ 
selves that caused the loudest 
gasps, however, but the esti¬ 
mated prices of sets, which 
ranged from $5,000 to more 
than $10,000. For those who 


PERSONAL TECH 


have that kind of money and 
are looking for something to 
watch, DirecTV, the satellite 
broadcast company, will begin 
transmitting two channels of 
high-definition broadcasting 
this fall. Meanwhile, manufac¬ 
turers are hoping consumers 
will catch the digital bug, even 
while they are waiting for 
prices to drop. 

With all of the TV hoopla, 
some other worthy products 
got less notice. Here are four 
that are worth a look: 

■ The Clarion AutoPC. Lonely 
drivers on long trips can now 
converse with their dash¬ 
boards. The AutoPC, a person¬ 
al computer for the car, recog¬ 
nizes spoken commands to 
check your E-mail, get driving 
directions, or search for a new 
radio station that suits your 


tastes. And it responds in a syn¬ 
thesized “voice.” The basic unit 
(available in June for an esti¬ 
mated $1,300) has an AM/FM 
stereo, which can play both au- 

_ dio CDs and CD- 

ROMs. Comput- 

. er features 

"" (using Micro¬ 
soft’s Windows CE operating 
system) include an address 
book, a mileage log, and a voice 
memo-dictation system. 

The unit becomes more ver¬ 
satile with the addition of key 


accessories, such as a 
hands-free cradle for 
cellular phones, a glob¬ 
al positioning satellite 
antenna system, and a 
six-disk changer. Op¬ 
tional services being de¬ 
veloped include paging, 
traffic updates, car-engine 
monitoring, emergency road¬ 
side assistance (an operator 
can even remotely unlock your 
doors), and a vehicle security 
system that can silently help 
authorities pinpoint the vehi¬ 
cle’s location. 

■ The CyberDisplay from Kopin. 

A new liquid-crystal color 
monitor from Kopin, a Massa¬ 
chusetts company, is just a 
quarter inch long, and it’s so 


thin it ap¬ 
pears to 
be noth¬ 
ing more 
than a piece of 
tape surrounded 
by a plastic frame. 

When it is installed in a cell 
phone (as Motorola will do lat¬ 
er this year), a pager, or a digi¬ 
tal camera, users can gaze 
through a built-in magnifier 
and read E-mail or view Web 
pages. This little marvel deliv¬ 
ers less resolution than the 
monitor on your desktop, but 
its text is surprisingly easy to 
read. Power consumption, Ko¬ 
pin says, is negligible. 

■ The Gekko Flat Speaker from 
NOT Audio Products. Many 
home music systems make 
your living room look like 
Stonehenge; the Gekko 
Flat Speaker ($600 a 
pair) gives the sound, mi¬ 
nus the clutter. The 2- 
inch-deep, ll-inch-by-14- 
inch speaker looks like a 
picture frame. Indeed, 
that is what it becomes: 

The cloth grille can be re¬ 
placed by any of 350 re¬ 
productions of paintings 
or posters—ranging from 
Mona Lisa to sports-team 
logos—sold by the manu¬ 
facturer. These speakers 
won’t rock the neighbors 
into submission (without 
an optional subwoofer), but 
they are especially appealing 
for home-theater use. 


cam from 
Cinema 

Products Corp. It’s really not 
George Clooney who is respon¬ 
sible for the signature look of 
TV’s ER. It’s the Steadicam, a 
shock-absorbing device that 
lets a hand-held camera move 
and swoop without jiggling 


or shaking. Now there’s a ver¬ 
sion that operates with today"s 
small digital-video camcord¬ 
ers. The $1,400 DV Steadicam 
is shaped like a 16-inch capital 
C. The camera mounts on top; 
the bottom contains a counter¬ 
weight. You hold a pistol grip 
and look into a built-in 4-inch 
color monitor. Start jumping, 
and the camera will fluidly 
ride the wave. ■ 
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Hollywood hosannas 

Why arc filmmakers sudden ^ respectful about matters of faith? 




be responding without mockery to the pre- 
millennial questing of Americans for spir¬ 
itual values. Consider Robert Duvall’s The 
Apostle, opening nationally next week. Af¬ 
ter winning an Oscar for his 1983 portray¬ 
al of an alcoholic country singer who finds 
redemption in Tender Mercies, Duvall 
yearned to portray a Pentecostal preacher. 
When one project fell through, he wrote 
his own script and then tried in vain to sell 
it to studios. “They couldn’t see the market 


KUNDUN. In Martin Scorsese's new film, the 12-year-old Dalai Lama (left) honors his older brother. 


I s that an “Amen” from the stu¬ 
dio and boardroom? Wonder of 
wonders, Hollywood seems to 
have gotten religion. Several 
new films, including The Apostle, 
Amistad, Oscar and Lucinda, and 
Kundun, suggest a full-scale cine¬ 
matic conversion, with honest, 
forthright portrayals of religious 
people and spiritual themes. 

The current tent revival in the 
cineplex follows a path blazed by TV 
hits like Touched by an Angel and 
the success of films like 1995’s Dead 
Man Walking, which portrayed a 
Roman Catholic nun counseling a 
murderer on death row. “In recent 
years, there’s been a turn back to 
showing people acting with some 
integrity out of religious motiva¬ 
tion,” notes Margaret Miles, the 
dean of the Graduate Theological 
Union in Berkeley, Calif., and au¬ 
thor of Seeing and Believing: Reli¬ 
gion and Values in the Movies. 

Of course, filmmakers have long been 
fascinated by religion. In the 1902 film 
The Temptation of St. Anthony, a monk in¬ 
terrupts his meditation to follow a beauti¬ 
ful woman, who turns into a skeleton. By 
the 1930s, studios were operating under 
production codes that specifically prohib¬ 
ited portraying ministers of religion as vil¬ 
lains or comic foils. This led to some spiri¬ 
tual superficiality, as in Cecil B. DeMille- 
style biblical epics like The Ten Command¬ 
ments. “That kind of beard-and- 
bathrobe costume drama had very 
little to do with actual religion,” 
says James Wall, the editor of the 
Christian Century. 

After the production code col¬ 
lapsed in the ’60s, Hollywood en¬ 
tered an anything-goes phase. 

Soon, priests and Bible thumpers 
joined mobsters and cigar-chomp¬ 
ing businessmen as stock villains. 
“Anytime you saw a Roman collar 
on-screen you knew it was going to 
be a bad guy,” Miles says, citing the 
scuzzy street preacher in 1969’s 
Midnight Cowboy. 

But now, filmmakers appear to 


THE APOSTLE. Robert Duvall as a Pentecostal preacher 


for it,” says Duvall. He recalls telling exec¬ 
utives: “We’ve done some very good gang¬ 
ster movies, so why can’t we do good 
preacher movies?” 

Seeking redemption. After more than a 
decade of rejections, Duvall put up nearly 
$5 million of his own money to make The 
Apostle, the story of Sonny Dewey, a gifted 
preacher with more than a few human foi¬ 
bles. He’s a sometimes self-righteous 
womanizer with a temper that can flare 
into violence. After attacking his ex- 
wife’s new beau, he skips town and 
seeks redemption, founding a 
church in a Louisiana backwater. “I 
want to give religious people their 
due, but not make it syrupy or obvi¬ 
ous,” explains Duvall, who was 
reared as a Christian Scientist. “If 
my guy is a shyster one minute, then 
I’m going to follow that with some¬ 
thing to show he’s not a shyster. In 
making a realistic character, there’s 
always percentages.” 

The origin of Christianity gets a 
surprisingly lengthy treatment in 
Steven Spielberg’s Amistad, the tale 
of Africans tried in 19th-century 
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Connecticut after revolting on a slave ship. 
In one scene, an African captive pieces to¬ 
gether Jesus’s life from an illustrated Bible 
and notes the similarities to his own 
plight. “It’s one of the most direct presen¬ 
tations of the gospel ever filmed,” marvels 
Ted Baehr of the Christian Film and Tele¬ 
vision Commission. Later, the camera lin¬ 
gers on the crosslike image of ships’ masts 
as captives are paraded to the courthouse. 

Still, Amis tads Christian-inspired abo¬ 
litionists are largely used as comic relief, 
misidentified at first by the Africans as 
bad entertainers for their stilted hymn¬ 
singing outside the prison and never 
much deepened after that. In real life, 
most of the abolitionists who rallied to the 
Africans’ defense were devout Congrega- 
tionalists who later founded the American 
Missionary Association (and many of the 
Africans converted to Christianity in pris¬ 
on and returned home as missionaries). 

Gambling on God. In Oscar and Lucinda, 
Ralph Fiennes plays an earnest but quirky 
young man who rejects his Puritanical 
preacher father’s faith and casts his lot as 
an Anglican minister. But he nurses a pas¬ 
sion for gambling, which he shares with 
the free-spirited Lucinda (Cate Blan- 
chett), who confesses to her own lapses 
into games of chance. “Where’s the sin?” 
Oscar asks, offering a creative theological 
defense of betting. “We gamble our mortal 
souls on the fact of his existence.” 

The major studios weren’t wild about 
Oscar and Lucinda’s religious theme. But 
like Peter Carey’s prize-winning novel on 
which the film is based, the film playfully 
explores issues of faith without prosely¬ 
tizing. Indeed, Oscar is portrayed as a 
rare man of conscience in a sea of largely 
buffoonish church ministers. 

The most purely laudatory portrait of a 
religious figure now on-screen is Martin 
Scorsese’s Kundun, based on the life of 
the Dalai Lama. A meditative primer on 
Buddhism, Kundun features a glowing 
depiction of the early years of Tibet’s ex¬ 
iled leader, who goes to Beijing to resist 
the exhortations of a cartoonish Mao Ze¬ 
dong that “religion is poison.” 

Kundun stands in marked contrast to 
The Last Temptation of Christ, Scorsese’s 
1988 film in which Jesus is tempted with a 
dream of a normal human life with mar¬ 
riage and its carnal pleasures. Scorsese, 
a former Roman Catholic seminarian, 
sparked outrage with the film’s frank sex¬ 
uality but took a decidedly reverent ap¬ 
proach to the unfamiliar world of Tibetan 
Buddhism in the 1950s. As right-leaning 
film critic Michael Medved notes: “Reli¬ 
gion tends to be more affirmatively viewed 
when it’s long ago and far away, rather 
than a force in people’s lives today.” ■ 


CABARET CROONER 


Making Short work of lusty lyrics 



C abaret is staging a comeback in 
some circles, but don’t tell that to 
Bobby Short, who has been crooning 
and playing piano in bars since he was 
a 10-year-old in Danville, Ill. In 1968, 
he took a two-week gig at Manhattan’s 
Cafe Carlyle—that hasn’t ended yet. 
Next week, he releases a new CD, Bobby 
Short and His Orchestra Celebrating 
30 Years at the Cafe Carlyle (Telarc 


Jazz, $16). U.S. News caught up 
with the raspy-voiced singer, 
now 73, at home in New York. 

You call yourself a saloon 
singer. Why? 

Well, in the old days of Vari¬ 
ety, the editor called all the 
rooms where performers 
worked saloons if they served 
liquor. I don’t care how grand 
or how chic they are, they are 
just saloons. 


Your rendition of “R( 
the Dark” is, dare I say, lusty. 

It is lusty. That song was very 
popular in black circles in the 
early 1940s. The composer was 
Lil Green, a blues singer. It 
spread across the nation like 
wildfire. We could not sing that 
song at home in front of our 
mothers back in those days. Of 
course, now that I’m a grownup, I can 
sing whatever I please. I just love to 
sing it. It’s slightly naughty. 

What will you be doing at the 
end of the millennium? 

Ill be playing at the Carlyle that night. 
Ill probably end with “Auld Lang 
Syne,” and then Ill come home, feed 
my dog, and light the fire. 



TELEVISION 
Dawson’s Creek (WB, 1\ies- 
days at 9 p.m. Eastern). 
Scream writer Kevin Wil¬ 
liamson creates an angst- 
free version of My So- 
Called Life following 
beautiful 15-year-olds with 
raging hormones and Peps- 
odent smiles. Dawson 
(James Van Der Beek) is a 


Spielberg wannabe who 
pines for the blond next 
door while his platonic pal 
Joey (Katie Holmes) quiet¬ 
ly pines for him. The ldds 
are improbably self- 
aware-“All this subtext is 
making me tired,” Joey tells 
Dawson in one banter- 
filled exchange—but they 
test drive their grownup 
selves with a likable 
sweetness. -T.G. 


BOOKS 

The Making of a Chef 

by Michael Ruhlman 
(Henry Holt & Co., 
$27.50). Ruhlman de¬ 
tails his course at the Culi¬ 
nary Institute of America i 
Hyde Park, N.Y.—“the 
Harvard of cooking 


schools”—where, among 
other things, he learns to 
make consomme so clear 
“you can read the date on a 
dime at the bottom of a gal¬ 
lon.” Marred only by a 
tendency toward repeti¬ 
tion, his prose is nearly as 
lucid, conveying the pas¬ 
sion of would-be Wolfgang 
Pucks. -Linda Kulman 



ments like (old) 
Barbie: Lara Croft 
(Toy Biz, $5), the 
38-24-34 heroine 
ofEidosInterac- 
: five’s Tomb Raider 

k!* games 
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Penalty flag 

T aking advantage of plunging interest 
rates, homeowners across the country 
are rushing to refinance their existing 
mortgages. But some lenders, as a way to 
discourage refinancing, are imposing sub¬ 
stantial prepayment penalties. These 
fees, charged to the borrower for paying 
off a mortgage early, can erode any bene¬ 
fits of refinancing to a lower rate. Coun¬ 
trywide Home Loans, for instance, , 

charges a prepayment penalty on 
some of its loans equaling six 
months’ interest on 8 0 percent of the 
balance refinanced within the first 1m 
five years of the loan. That’s nearly ” 

$5,000 in penalties to fully refinance a 
$150,000 loan at 8 percent. 

Some states have outlawed prepayment 
penalties (check with your state banking 
regulator), and penalties are also forbid¬ 
den on certain federally backed mort¬ 
gages, such as FHA and VA loans. But if you 
already are locked into a loan with prepay¬ 
ment penalties, 
you may want to 
check with your 
mortgage lender 
before refinanc¬ 
ing. Some com¬ 
panies will waive 
prepayment 
penalties for ex¬ 
isting customers 
who refinance 
with them. 

-David Brindley 



TRAVEL 

Dial for luxury 

R oom service isn’t just for the hungry 
anymore—at least not at upscale busi¬ 
ness hotels and luxury resorts, where ev¬ 
erything from beauty services to psy¬ 
chological consultations are on the 
menu. Guests at the Ritz-Carlton in 
Marina del Rey, Calif., are able to 
practice yoga positions with their 
own personal yogi—who comes & 

knocking with a CD player and 
“Indian classical” music (cost: 

$ 85/hour). Many Four Seasons 
hotels offer manicures and fitness 
training in guest rooms. “Busy busi¬ 
ness travelers don’t have the spare time 
to go to a salon or attend a scheduled ex¬ 
ercise class,” says a spokeswoman. 

After food, massages are the most fre¬ 



quently requested room service. Their 
once-seamy image (certain localities still 
ban in-room hotel massages) has gone 
through a radical transformation in the 
past several years. Other common in¬ 
room services include personal shoppers 
and butlers. At the Ritz-Carlton in Singa¬ 
pore, a butler will draw an old-fashioned 
bubble bath, complete with rubber duck 
(about $14). 

Less common is the acupuncturist who 
can relieve back pain and the pet therapist 
who will counsel owners of travel-trauma¬ 
tized pets—at the Four Seasons in Seattle. 
And, at San Francisco’s Nob Hill Lam- 
bourne Hotel, a licensed psychologist is on 
call for consultations. The $2-per-minute 
fee can be charged to your room. 

-Norie Quintos Danyliw 


Potassium packers 

The recommended daily intake 
\ of potassium is1,600 milli¬ 
grams. Here’s the potassium con- 
\ tent of some typical servings, 

’n milligrams: 

838 


Potato (1 medium) 

755 

Avocado fy/2 medium) 

604 

Banana (1 medium) 

550 

Nonfat milk (1 cup) 

408 

Red beans (%cup, cooked) 

340 

Orange (1 medium) 

300 



Under pressure 

1 Expecting risks. A new technique 
identify pregnant women who are 
likely to develop high blood pressure. 
So-called gestational hypertension, 
which usually develops late in a 
pregnancy, can lead to small babies, 
and seizures, or even death, in the 
mother. Doctors have been unable 
to predict with great accuracy who 
will develop the condition. But this 
month a Spanish researcher re¬ 
ports in the journal Hypertension 
that women destined to develop hy¬ 
pertension exhibit abnormal fluctua¬ 
tions in blood pressure early on. Ramon 
Hermida, of the University of Vigo, moni¬ 
tored the blood pressure of 152 pregnant 
women for 48 hours every month, then 
compared the readings of women who 
went on to develop hypertension with 
those who had uncomplicated pregnan¬ 
cies. Hermida detected differences be¬ 
tween the two groups as early as 23 weeks 
before symptoms appeared. Only one 48- 
hour monitoring session would be needed 
to pinpoint most women heading toward 
hypertension. Once identified, they might 
be advised to drink more fluids, rest in 


-Rita Rubin 

■ Or eat bananas? Research in the same is¬ 
sue of Hypertension indicates that potassi¬ 
um-rich foods like bananas and potatoes 
can lower blood pressure, reducing health 
risks for those with hypertension and even 
improving circulation in the already 
healthy. Findings from Harvard Universi¬ 
ty clarify earlier studies, which hinted that 
people with elevated blood pressure could 
deflate both their systolic and diastolic 
readings—the two clinical indicators of 
how efficiently the heart is pumping 
blood—by taking potassium in supple¬ 
ments or food. The researchers saw blood 
pressure dips in 300 women with 
, , normal pressure who took a mod- 

KU^;: est 1,600 milligrams of potas- 

K sium a day, proving that 

even people in good 
health can benefit 
from the powers of 
greens and beans. The 
study also revealed that 
, 1 , potassium packs a punch 

fcjyv all by itself. Scientists 
WUm weren’t sure if the nutrient 
worked alone or in combi¬ 
nation with minerals like 
calcium and magnesium. 

-Mary Brophy Marcus 
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EDITORIAL 


BY MORTIMER B. ZUCKERMAN / EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 

A chance to define his role 



The president has attained popularity hut still must earn history's respect 


A s President Clinton strides toward the podium in 
the House of Representatives chamber to deliver 
his State of the Union address, he is secure in the 
knowledge that he has the approval of 60 percent 
of watching Americans. But he remains unsure of his 
place in history, lacking a great international conflict, 
such as the cold war, by which to define his tenure. 

His poll numbers reflect broad support for his per¬ 
formance on the job, primarily because of the astonish¬ 
ing improvement in our economy during his watch. His 
role in eliminating the deficit has 
been the defining event of his presi¬ 
dency to date. Otherwise, the Clin¬ 
ton domestic record is seen as a 
tactical one, focusing on small ini¬ 
tiatives of concern to average Amer¬ 
icans in their daily lives: V-chip 
politics. Measures that focused on 
teenage smoking, TV programming, 
or gun sales are important in giving 
Americans a greater sense of con¬ 
trol of their lives, but they do not 
lend themselves to a program that 
defines the presidency. 

Most Americans see Clinton as extremely intelligent, 
formidably well informed, and rhetorically persuasive, 
and as someone who cares about the average American. 
Yet he is not seen either as trustworthy or as someone who 
possesses a farsighted plan that would give the country a 
clear sense of direction. He carries baggage of many sorts: 
revelations about his personal life; his initial emphasis on 
the identity politics of race, gender, and sexual orienta¬ 
tion; his discomfort with the military; his nonstop 
schmoozing and gossiping; his casual attitude toward the 
dignity of his office; his permanent campaigning and TV 
appearances; and his mishandling of health reform. Cu¬ 
mulatively, all this detracted from the aesthetic distance 
that General de Gaulle once referred to as essential to 
leadership and moral authority, and it allowed opponents 
and the media to engage in nonstop scandalmongering. 

Widespread cynicism. Clinton is not alone in being dis¬ 
trusted. The bureaucracy too is distrusted, especially the 
IRS; Congress is viewed with contempt. Record numbers 
of Americans think politicians are crooked and that the 


government is run for the benefit of special interests and 
lobbies. Paradoxically, economic good times contribute 
to the diminution of reverence for the president, because 
most Americans are focusing on their own lives and be¬ 
lieve that Washington is less important. 

Clinton’s record deserves a better view of him than the 
one expressed by biographer Robert Blake of Disraeli: 
that “he did not care which way he traveled, providing he 
was in the driver’s seat.” Clinton fought sometimes with 
his own political party for his program of fiscal balance, 
for expanding educational opportu¬ 
nities, for opening up our trade, and 
for supporting welfare reform. 

But he also suffers from the fact 
that, along with our contentment, 
there is an unease that stems from 
the information revolutions and 
globalization that are moving at in¬ 
credible speed. The Industrial Rev¬ 
olution from farm to factory took 
several generations and gave time 
for society to adjust. But not so 
these new revolutions that have 
joined us in a global village (as in 
the worldwide reaction to Princess Diana’s death). The 
globalized economy brings back the disturbing memory 
of another kind of invasion, not of armies but of foreign 
goods, which in the 1970s and 1980s upended much of 
the industrial economy we took as our birthright, espe¬ 
cially the high-wage jobs that gave middle-class incomes 
to those without a college education. 

The president believes he can mitigate anxieties about 
our future, despite the inevitable shakeout in jobs that is 
driven by the global economy. He wants to equip Ameri¬ 
cans with better education and job training and protect 
those who fare poorly in this new world. This is no small 
task given the fiscal iceberg of some $ 17 trillion of unfund¬ 
ed Social Security and Medicare obligations to baby 
boomers. It is an iceberg that threatens to sink the federal 
government and drown those left working after the baby 
boomers begin to retire in a decade or so. 

If Clinton can set a course through these treacherous 
waters, history will overlook his erratic beginnings and 
honor his voyage. ■ 


Preparing the country 
for the economic 
transition ahead is 
Clinton’s challenge 
and opportunity. 
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With its 640 x 240 pixel color screen, the new HP 620LX lets you do everything in color: 
send e-mail, surf the net, create spreadsheets, give compelling presentations. Wherever, 
whenever, www.hp.com/handheld 


X COLOR PALMTOP P 


Extra-wide 256-color display 

Pocket PowerPoint* with SVGA PC-card* 


a-Glance (exclusively from HP) 


st access via Type II PC ct 




Whol HEWLETT 
1 "KM PACKARD 













A V A LON 


oh, the joys 

Settle in. And settle down. Then feel the space around you embrace, comfort and ease both body and soul. Before you 

of solitary 

know it, your entire being has just breathed a collective sigh of relief. And to think, you have yet to make it halfway home. 

confinement. 
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